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THE WESTLAND “LIMOUSINE” 


With the ROLLS-ROYCE ENGINE 


THE AEROPLANE “DE LUXE” 
FOR THE MOTORIST. 


Y next summer the roads will be so 
B crowded with motor-cars, light-cars, 
cycle-cars, motor-cycles, and scooters, 

that motoring for pleasure will be impossible. 


So order an Aerial “ Limousine” at once and 
tour for pleasure in the glorious freedom of the 
skies, where there is no speed limit, and you are not 
confined to bumpy, dusty roads crowded with 
vehicles of all descriptions. 


An Aerial “Limousine” with a 275 h.p. engine, 
which glides along at 112 miles an hour, can now 


be purchased for the price of a Rolls-Royce car, 





but it will be dearer soon. 


For full particulars and Trial Flights apply to— 


TLL 


LIEUT.-COLONEL C. H. MEARES, 6, Deans Yard, Westminster, S.W. 1., or 


HMMA 








WESTLAND AIRCRAFT WORKS (Branch of PETTERS, LTD.), 
Yeovil, Somerset. 
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AUCTION & ESTATE 
ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES 


HE charge for Small Estate Announcements is 16/8 

per inch per insertion, the minimum space being half 
an inch (approximately 48 words), for which the charge 
is 9/- per insertion. All Advertisements must be prepaid. 
For larger spaces the charges are : 





Whole Page, £30; Half Page, £15; Whole Column, £10 


For further particulars apply Advertisement Department, “‘COUNTRY LIFE,” 


8-11, SouTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, Lonpon, W.C 2. 
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A Beginning at the 
Board of Agriculture 


T a meeting last week Sir Arthur Griffith-Boscawen, 
who is the official representative of agriculture in the 
House of Commons, gave a brief sketch of what it is 
proposed to do for the benefit of our greatest industry. 
What he said will meet with little criticism, provided 
that the machine outlined is given definite work to do. 
Apparently, for the purpose of keeping the Board right in 
regard to any questions that arise, two councils are to be 
established, one for England and one for Wales; added 
to which there is to be a Select Committee in direct touch 
with the Board. But along with these changes at head- 
quarters there is to be a new arrangement of the local 
authorities. Just as there is an Education Committee of the 
County Council to look after the interests of the schools, so 
there will be an Agricultural Committee which will attend 
to the necessities of the farmer, including land settlement and 
the other measures adopted after the war and in consequence 
of it. 

It was also to the good that Sir Arthur Griffith-Boscawen 
iaid down that increased productionis the uncompromising 
policy of the Board of Agriculture. What we want further 
is some detail in regard to the process that will be employed. 
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Sir Arthur spoke firmly about the need of maintaining the 
arable due to the ploughing programme instituted in war- 
time. He pointed out that no doubt mistakes had been made, 
fields had been ploughed up which would have been hetter 
left in grass; but he suggested that the Board would insist 
upon the land being properly seeded and rade into good 
pasture and not allowed to fall back into waste in the wicked 
old way. Now, what is needed to make the situation clear 
is a statement of the procedure. It may be assumed that a 
very considerable number of farmers will argue, and act upon 
their opinion, that pasture is more suitable to dairying and 
stock-rearing than arable. The English farmer is proverbially 
slow to change his methods, and those who think that by adduc- 
ing the example of Denmark or any other foreign country they 
will persuade him at once to change his mind are sure to meet 
with disappointment. The temptation to lay down land in 
grass is at the present almost irresistible. Labour is the 
difficulty of the hour; difficult in itself, that is, difficult to 
manage, to keep in cordial and friendly relations, and also 
difficult because of the wrong ideas with which the Wages 
Board has drawn up the time and other regulations. It 
would be an entirely new thing in British history for the Board 
of Agriculture or any other authority to insist upon the 
particular crop to be grown on eachi field ;_ for that is what it 
comes to. Further, although the outline of the machinery 
is satisfactory enough, the farmer, and still more the general 
public, will want to know the means by which it is worked. 

It may possibly be found necessary to have legislation 
on the subject. The compulsion exercised by the old County 
Agricultural Committees was derived from “ Dora’”’ ; but, 
although “ Dora ’’. seemed at one time to have a charmed 
life, she must go the way of all flesh soon. Legislators are 
no longer called upon to provide a hand-to-mouth policy to 
tide us over a crisis; they are, on the contrary, to lay the 
foundation of an agricultural policy that will endure. In 
framing it many things have to be taken into consideration. 
First we place the need of more adequate provision for feeding 
the people. That is the consideration of highest importance. 
But it has not been the way in British legislation to attempt 
to obtain any result by riding roughshod over the liberties 
and property of the subject. At present there is no law 
by which a farmer can be obliged to cultivate his land toa 
high standard. There is only public opinion urging him to it. 
Therefore a beginning should be made by legalising the demand 
that, in whatsoever hands land may be, it should be made to 
yield its reasonable contribution to the food of the people. 
When the principle is granted it will not be difficult to evolve 
a system. The local authority, in this case the new Agri- 
cultural Committee, should be to the farmer a_ friendly 
advisory body to whose chief officer he may, in any reasonable 
circumstances, apply for help and guidance. If he does his 
best and yet fails, the experienced man on the Committee 
will be able to show him the cause. Wherever a man 1s 
struggling to do his best he should be met with intelligent 
sympathy and forbearance. But in every county there are 
numbers of men who simply ignore cultivation. With them 
it is much better that the Board of Agriculture should deal. 
Already there is a system by which fairly accurate crop 
returns are obtained at Whitehall. The men who draw them 
out could easily call attention to those farmers whose 
production was distinctly below the average. Then it would 
be easy to ascertain whether the offender was one on the 
leading strings of the Committee, a hopeful pupil as it were, 
or whether he was flagrantly negligent. In the latter case 
it would be necessary to take very stringent proceedings. 
Often it might be needful to go as far as to deprive him of the 
land he was mismanaging and to re-let it to a more industrious 
husbandman. This is a possible method which at least 
deserves the attention of the Board. Very likely they can 
produce a better. In that case they may rest assured of 
our full and hearty support, our aim not being to dictate 
but to help towards a notable increase in the agricultural 
production of Great Britain. 





Our Frontispiece 


S frontispiece to this week’s issue of CouNTRY LIFE we 
A print a portrait of Miss Margaret Tennant, daughter of 
the late Sir Charles Tennant, Bart., and Mrs. Geoffrey Lubbock. 
Her engagement to Captain John de V. Loder, Royal Sussex 
Regiment, only son of Mr. Gerald and Lady Louise Loder, has 
just been announced. 





ouseés, 


*.* It is particularly requested that no permission to photograph h sail 
direc 


gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when 
application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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uneasiness. There is a suspicion, well grounded or 

not, that mixed up with the movement in favour 

of better conditions for Labour there are desperate 
men who aim at nothing less than the wreckage of society. 
Labour disputes tend to increase in magnitude, and 
every new one seems to bring us nearer to a conflict 
with civilisation itself. Whether the Government of the 
United States has done well to bring this to a head 
by the drastic measures taken to deal with the strikers 
is a matter on which it would be rash to pronounce 
an opinion from this side of the water. What we can see, 
however, is the great danger to society which lurks in the 
power of the Trades Unions to paralyze industry. In this 
country an attempt of the railway men to do this was 
met with good humour which did not part company 
with a resolution not to be bullied. Never was a_ contest 
conducted in a better spirit, and, though mutterings have 
been heard of a still greater strike in which a combination 
of industries will be concerned, the nature of the settlement 
arrived at cannot but have a good effect. The settlement 
in this case was one of give and take, and probably in the 
United States the sound policy would be to find out and 
remedy any real grievance of the miners while at the same 
time opposing extremism to the death. 


HROUGHOUT Europe the beginning of a great 
coal strike in the United States is watched with 


[N spite of the annoyance and trouble which the action of 

Labour has caused for the community, little dissatisfaction 
has been expressed with the successes of Labourin the municipal 
polls. This may be accounted for in two ways. The first is 
that the country has a generous memory of the heart and 
energy with which the working classes entered into the war 
and responded to the national appeal. Secondly, it is felt that 
what Labour needs is a feeling of responsibility. As long as 
they are in a minority they are bound to think more of class 
distinction than of the general good. But when they are to 
be judged not by their words but by their actions they will 
be compelled to take a wider outlook. No one who studies 
the signs of the times can be blind to the possibility that at 
no distant date we may have a Labour ministry in office. As 
compared with the organisation of Trade Unions, political 
organisation is very ineffective indeed, and at a general 
election there is always the possibility of a majority of Labour 
members being returned. What we want, then, is that they 
should have some training in responsibility before the time 
comes when they rule the destinies of the Empire. The danger 
lies in the chance of wild men and anarchists, who do not 
Tepresent the common-sense and moderate-minded men who 
form the bulk of our working population, obtaining the most 
influential positions. If Labour would but choose the best 
and the most representative leaders, the danger of extreme 
action would be reduced to a minimum. 


JN its Weekly Service the Board of Agriculture has a 
_, Paragraph upon milk which is not calculated to pout 
oil on the waters of controversy. It defends the present 
prices on the ground that they were determined by such 
agricultural conditions as the shortage of roots and hay; 
and then the writer goes on to say they are maximum prices. 
Any farmer, wholesaler or retailer, may sell below them. 
As we have pointed out before, that is a misleading piece 
of Clap-trap, and it is to be regretted that it should have been 
tepeated by the Food Controller. A maximum price invari 
ably becomes a minimum price, and in many cases dairy 
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farmers are losing their milk rather than sell below the 
maximum. In some cases this maximum has been exceeded 
We hear from the North of London that milk is being sold 
for more than is allowed—a shilling being the maximum price, 
and a penny being added for delivery. The effect of that 
must be to lessen the purchase of milk among the poorer 
classes where it should be a principal article of food. 


ANOTHER explanation proffered in the same publication 

is at least as fatuous as the other. It is stated that in 
many parts of the country before the war the milker’s wage 
was 17s. a week, or 2s. 6d. a day, whereas it is now in the 
neighbourhood of 50s. Even in these days of inflated 
currency 50s. a week must be considered a fairly satisfactory 
wage for milking cows ; but, as a matter of fact, the Board 
of Agriculture confesses that the farmer has actually to 
pay considerably more. We quote the 7psissitma verba. 
Under the new hour limits fixed by the Agricultural Wages 
Board the milker must receive overtime every day in the 
week. ‘‘ The statutory hours of labour. do not enable the 
morning and afternoon milkings to find space within their 
limit.” Hours of labour fixed without regard to the time 
when the necessary work has to be done must surely appear 
absurd, even to the Wages Board. The result, according 
to the official statement, is “‘ that, given the conditions existing 
to-day, a farmer must pay his milker something in the 
neighbourhood of £3 a week and that this outlay must be 
taken in consideration in fixing the price he has to receive 
for his milk.””. The consumer will do well to make a particular 
note of the fact that he has to pay for this most absurd 
arrangement made by the Wages Board. Where the work is 
so clearly defined as occurring every morning and every 
afternoon, surely the wage ought to be fixed to cover these 
operations. 


KIRRIE. 
Comin’ oot frae Kirrie when the autumn gowd an’ siller 
At the hindmaist o’ September-month had grips o’ tree an’ shaw 
The mune hung, deav’d wi’ sunset, no a spunk o’ pride in till her, 
Nae better nor a bogle, till the licht was awa’. 
An’ the haughs below the Gramp:ans, i’ the evenin’ they were 
lyin’, 
Like a lang-socht Land 0 Promise that the cauld mist couldna’ 
smure, * 
An’ tho’ ye didna see it, ye could hear the river cryin’, 
Gin ye stood a while tae listen on the road frae Kirriemuir. 


There’s an auld wife bides in Kirrie—set her up! a pridefu’ 
crater— 

And she’s crackin’ aye o’ London an’ the grand folk ye may see, 

0’ the King an’ syne his palace, till I’m sure I’m like tae hate her, 

For the mairket day in Kirrie is the sicht for me ; 

But ye ken I’m sweir tae fash her, an’ it’s best tae be agrecin’, 

For gin ye dinna heed her then she’s cankered-like an’ soor. 

Dod, she tells o’ powerfu’ lairnin’—But I doot the bizzar’st 
leein’, 

For it’s fules wad bide in London when they kent o’ WKirriemuir, 


Oh, the braw, braw toon o’ Kirrie! What a years that I hae 
lo’ed it , 
An’ I winna seek tae leave it, tho’ I’m spared anither score, 
I'd be greetin’ like a laddie for the auld reid hooses croodit 
Lookin’ doon upo’ the steadin’s and the fields 0’ Strathmore. 
Ye may speako’ heavenly mansions, ye may say it winna grieve ye 
When ye quit a warld sae bonnie—but I canna just be sure. 
For I’ll hae tae wait, I’m thinkin’, or I see if I believe ye, 
Till ma first braid blink o’ heaven an’ ma last o’ Kirriemuir. 
VIOLET JACOB. 
* Smother. + Jade. 


WITH Lord Askwith’s criticism of the Labour Exchanges 

many who have had to do with these institutions will 
agree. They carry an air of the workhouse. At the door is 
usually assembled a crowd of people who remind one of that 
army with which Sir John Falstaff said he would not like to 
march through Coventry. In other words, they are patronised 
not by the regular, respectable workman, but by the sub- 
merged. They are the out-of-works who, in days gone by, 
used to perambulate London and its outskirts with the 
melancholy chant, ‘“‘ We’ve got no work to do-o.” Lord 
Askwith says Labour Exchanges are expensive, that in the 
North they are condemned, and that everywhere they are 
of little use for the purpose of finding work for the skilled 
craftsman. At the moment these are the men most needed 
for the work of reconstruction. The unemployment of the 
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unskilled labourer is largely the result of the minimum 
wage. Employers very willingly pay at a high rate those 
who are capable of good work. They cannot be blamed for 
grudging to give the same wages to men who, physically 
or temperamentally, are not so. The alternative sug- 
gested is that trades and industries should be organised into 
corporations resembling the old guilds, each of which should 
be responsible for seeing that employment is found for 
members of that guild. 


HOUSING appears to be getting into a deadlock, and it is 

the most important business of the hour to get it out. 
The difficulties prevailing are three in number : first, that of 
procuring materials ; secondly, the scarcity of skilled labour ; 
and third, the great expense of building. When estimates are 
sent in of a thousand pounds or more for each cottage, it is 
no wonder that the local authorities hesitate. Already the 
rates have expanded to a degree that is making them a heavy 
burden and money is very difficult to borrow on easy terms. 
How to surmount these obstacles is indeed a problem. But 
something might at least be done in the way of amelioration. 
At present the centre of energy is London, whereas (we are 
speaking of country cottages particularly), every locality 
should consider what is possible to be done. There is a certain 
number of huts which could be utilised without removal ; that 
in itself would lighten the strain. In the second place there is 
a considerable number of farm-houses that are practically 
vacant owing to the conjunction of many holdings into one. 
These could be divided and made to accommodate two or 
three families according to size. 


[T might be well worth while to appeal to the Trade Unions 

in order to obtain their co-operation. The difficulties 
should be frankly explained to them and also the fact that 
the movement is one to improve the homes of their members. 
They might, in their own interests, agree to the dilution of 
labour, especially if that dilution assumed a favourable aspect. 
We are referring particularly to the employment of soldiers 
and sailors who are suffering from shell-shock or some other 
disability for which occupation in the fresh air is one of the 
best remedies. They could do a great deal of the rough work 
incidental to cottage building, and in doing so they would pick 
upa very great deal of useful knowledge to help them in the 
tasks that would devolve upon them if they were settled on the 
land. The scheme is well deserving of elaboration. We 
content ourselves for the moment with presenting it in the 
germ. 


AT the Harvest Home at Easton, Suffolk, the other night, 

Lord Graham made an interesting announcement which 
is not without a touch of sadness. Owing to the burdens of 
war he finds it impossible to keep the estate going as an Old 
English sporting estate. The land is to be turned to use 
and will probably become one of those huge factory farms 
which so many people believe to be the holdings of the future. 
The owner’s own description was that it was to be run as 
a great farm, and that Suffolk horses, Red Poll cattle, Suffolk 
sheep and Large Black pigs were to be kept. We understand 
that a co-partnership scheme is to be established. If after 
a year the farms turn over a profit, the idea is to give all the 
employés a share in the business. They are also asked to 
invest in the farm with a guaranteed interest of 6 per cent. 
Lord Graham is to be congratulated on having the courage 
to face realities. Very few landowners of the old type are 
in a position to make sport a chief feature of their estates. 
The rates and taxes and burdens of other kinds are too heavy. 
It is far better to develop the land on its agricultural side ; 
and good farming always has more attraction for game than 
the farmer desires. At any rate, there would be enough to 
give some of that rough shooting which is perhaps the 
healthiest of all outdoor sport. 


A TOPIC of very general conversation at the present moment 

is the prospect of the Government producing a scheme 
of Premium Bonds. There is no doubt of its being popular ; 
and, though in its very nature it is an appeal to the gambling 
instinct, it is, after all, a very innocent form of gambling. 
Besides, money, to a large extent, is being’attracted to France 
because our neighbours and Allies do not indulge in fine 
scruples and have already adopted a system of Premium 
Bonds. In ordinary times we should, of course, object 
strongly to a step which has many of the characteristics of a 
State lottery. But a country, like an individual, must make 
the best of things as they are, and it would be much more 
to the benefit of the commonwealth if money were attracted 
to the Treasury than if it were wasted in useless luxuries. 
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AT a time when borrowing is so burdensome, it is a curious 
anomaly that the interest charged in Ireland to those who 
wish to acquire their holdings remains at 3} per cent. This 
is, of course, a legal arrangement that could not be interfered 
with except under the authority of Parliament. But there js 
a very strong case for action in the matter. Of all parts of 
the Empire Ireland has prospered most during the war. Money 
has been made on a very extensive scale. Nearly all other 
charges have been raised by mutual agreement, and there does 
not seem to be any insuperable reason why the rate of interest 
in the case of money lent by the Government to Irishmen 
should not be raised to a level at least approximate to that 
which prevails in other parts of the Empire. We know that 
Ireland is a thorny subject and that politicians shrink from 
unnecessary interference; but this is so pre-eminently a fair 
and just thing to do that it deserves to be taken in hand. 


BITS of song and music-hall patter still keep alive the 

memory of the visit paid to Great Britain by Nassar-ed 
Din Shah, the great-grandfather of our present guest. If 
any of his suite who accompanied him remember those days, 
it would be interesting to compare the Persian impressions 
of fifty years ago with those made to-day. In our visitor 
we behold a change of very great significance. There was no 
more autocratic ruler in the old time than the Shah of Persia. 
He held the power of death and life, of freedom and captivity 
in his hands. But the present representative of the dynasty 
comes very differently. ‘‘I claim the honour of being the 
first constitutional monarch of Persia who has paid a visit 
to this City.”’ Half a century ago the collocation of the word 
“Shah ” and “ constitutional monarch ” would have seemed 
a paradox. 


WILD THINGS. 
In your prayers, my little child, 
Do you pray for all things wild ? 
Little rabbits caught in snares, 
Wounded birds and hunted hares, 
Flowers pluckcd and thrown away, 
Mice that cats have teased in play, 
Wriggling fish on crooked pins, 
Wretched earth-worms shut in tins, 
Flies in sp ders’ webs entangled, 
Foxes cruel traps have mangled ? 
Every night upon your knees, 
Say a little prayer for these. 

MARGERY MOoDIE. 


HATEVER it may portend, a characteristic feature of the 
moment is the extraordinary number of huge companies 
that are being floated or having their business increased and, 
consequently, their capital extended. On Monday morning 
the total amount of capital asked for from the public was over 
£14,000,000, the issues advertised ranging from _brickfields 
to soap; from agriculture to oil. In one case the amount 
asked for was four millions; in another two and a halt 
millions; and, indeed, of fourteen companies five wanted 
over a million each. Stockbrokers acknowledge that there 
has been a tremendous call for new shares since the declaration 
of Peace, and the movement may, in part, be explained by 
the fact that such speculation was reduced to a minimum 
during the war. It is, nevertheless, much to be feared that 
there will be a great reaction. Loose money is being absorbed 
freely just now, but all the absorbing concerns will not be 
remunerative, and then comes the reaction. 


[7 is a very great pleasure after six years to welcome the 

resumption of the motor show at Olympia. As far as 
their business was concerned, motor manufacturers were 
severely handicapped while the war lasted. They had 
to direct their energies to the production of maiéridl 
needed by the Navy and Army, and enough for the 
defence of the country. To this patriotic work they 
devoted themselves zealously but, with a consciousness 
that as soon as the war was over they would have to 
resume the ‘old calling with all the handicaps and 
disadvantages incidental to a long period of suspensions. 
It is astonishing that, in spite of all obstruc ions, they 
were able to keep up, as well as they did, with the progress 
of the motor. The post-war product is a vast improvement 
on the pre-war, and this affords evidence that in spite of 
their pre-occupations, motor manufacturers did not lose 
sight of the great industry to which they are attached. They 
are clearing the way for the mighty expansion which must 
inevitably come. 
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NATURAL HISTORY OBSERVATION 
AND THE CAMERA 


APTAIN KNIGHT, with whose photographic 
work our readers are already familiar, gave the 
first lecture of what promises to be a very charming 
and interesting series on photography and nature, 
at the Camera Club, on Thursday, November 6th. 
The title he chose for this particular composition was ‘‘ Wild 
Life on the Tree Tops,” and the phrase is very suggestive. 
Comparatively few recognise even now the great change 
produced in the study of nature by the camera. In books of 
natural history there are many contradictions. Men who 
wrote them were, as a rule, devoted enthusiasts. No one 
could question the absolute sincerity of men such as Saunders, 





C. W. R. Knight. 


DISGORGING FOOD TO 


Morris, Newton and others. It is doubtful if one took to 
natural history for the reasons that prompt the majority of 
men to choose a career—gain, preferment, honours or the 
like. They loved nature and studied it wholeheartedly. 
Yet they lacked the exactitude of the camera naturalist. 
The reason is that for writing purposes it is enough to get 
a general idea, but if something is going to be produced as a 
picture, it must be right in detail as well as general outline. 
Xven in regard to photographers there is a very great differ- 
ence. For instance, it is, as a rule, much easier to photograph 
sea birds at their nests or on the wing than it is to do the same 
for land birds. The seaside is generally crowded with bird 
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THE YOUNG HERONS. 


An operation observed at close vange for the first time. 
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life, and the sea bird flies with a majestic and deliberate 
flap of the wing which is comparatively easy to catch. Sea 
birds are not so fearful of man as land birds, probably because 
they are not so much hunted for food and other purposes. 
How easy it is to make a good photograph of an eider duck. 
She becomes almost like a domestic fowl during the process 
of incubation, and often will allow herself to be lifted from 
the nest and replaced there without making any attempt to 
fly away. For all intents and purposes the photographer 


C. W. R. Knight A. NESTLING LARK 


FLEDGED 
A partly digested eel lies on the edge of the nest, 


FOR 
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YOUNG HERONS. 
disgorged at the approach of apparent danger. 


has to do with a still object. Even gulls, terns and guillemots 
are comparatively easy to approach. They have gained a 
certain amount of fearlessness from their pursuit of food far 
from the haunts of men. The land birds are much more 
difficult to catch at home, and the heron is a striking example. 
Besides being shy and wary it loves to nest among the slender 
and twiggy branches at the top of a tree, where it is difficult 
to make a hide. In consequence of this, old naturalists never 
gave much detail about the nesting habits of the heron. 


HER OWN YOUNG. Copyright. 


The kestrel is not above dragging young birds from their nests. 
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C. W. R. Knight, ROOKS IN THEIR TREE-TOP NESTS. Copyright. 
A difficult subject owing to the thinness of the branches at such a height. 
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They, like many a schoolboy, had occasionally climbed to the 
nest of the bird and been half afraid at the long necks and 
fierce looking eyes which were protruded from the nest. 
Again and again, in old books, you will get a fine written 
impression of the heron and its nest. But how much closer had 
Captain Knight to make his examination! He was rewarded 
by seeing at close quarters little traits of character which 
had escaped some of his predecessors. One of the most 
remarkable is to be found in his description of the manner 
in which the old heron teaches her young to take food from 
the beak. He told how, perhaps for the first time in history, 
he watched the heron bow her head and allow the young to 
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C. W. R. Knight. A GREEN WOODPECKER. 


At her nesting hole in the top of a dead beech tree. 


stroke her beak with theirs and so obtain a portion of semi- 
digested food that was clinging to it. Then up would go her 
head as, with a quivering movement of her throat, she pre- 
pared to disgorge more food. This time she produced a 
large and partially digested fish that looked like a carp and 
weighed two pounds. The young ones picked at and devoured 
a small piece and eventually tried to swallow the fish. It was, 
however, too big and they only succeeded in toppling them- 
selves over as they tried, one by one, to get it down their throats. 
All this is more detailed than the older natural history of the 
heron, which began, perhaps, with the falconer, who observed 
that when his cast of peregrines were flown at the heron, the 
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latter, when in danger, disgorged the fish she had bee: eating, 
The sportsman, with his gun, made the same observation 
because the heron, steering her way over country, when 
she heard the shot at close quarters, emptied her stomach 
before stretching her wings to go off at the highest possible 
speed. This was all true and good observation, but it was 
not so close to the subject as Captain Knight got when he 
mentioned that he saw an eel (and indeed photographed it), 
at the side of the nest, which had been disgorged by one of 
the terrified chicks. 

From so close an observer, an indictment of the little 
owl comes with great force. Opinion used to be very evenly 
divided between the merits 
and demerits of this bird, but 
recently a tide of dislike has 
been setting in against it, 
Those accustomed to the long- 
drawn cry of the brown owl, or 
even the shriek of the white 
owl, do not like the mewing, 
resembling the mewing of a 
cat, which comes from the little 
owl. Captain Knight does not 
rest his disapproval on this 
peculiarity. He says the little 
owl is now raising great con- 
sternation among shooting 
men. This bird will feed on 
starlings and larks. It also 
kills young partridges, moles 
small birds, beetles and ever 
frogs. It also has an unearthly 
habit of going about during 
the day, whereas all self- 
respecting owls shroud them- 
selves in the darkness of night. 
It will be difficult for the bird 
to maintain his popularity if, 
in addition to other causes of 
dislike, he develops a taste for 
young partridges. 

But probably the best 
example of photographic 
accuracy in the lecture is to 
be found in a photograph of 
the green woodpecker, which 
we reproduce. It was taken 
about sixty feet from the 
ground in a large beech tree. 
One of the most serious diffi- 
culties experienced was that 
of the lack of light, owing 
to the thick foliage, which 
rendered photography in such 
a position almost impossible. 
Anyone comparing the photo- 
graph which we show of this 
bird by Captain Knight with 
the sketch which would be 
found in any old book of 
natural history will be de- 
lighted with the greater fidelity 
to nature in the former. In 
particular, the tail, which the 
artist with the pencil treated 
loosely, is seen pressed hard 
against the trunk of the tree 
helping to support the bird, 
while the position of the claws 
and legs in the photograph 
impresses one as that of 
a strong, well — balanced 
climber. 

But perhaps the most 
interesting of all Captain Knight’s photographs are those of 
the rooks. The “clanging rookery”’ is an essential part of 
our village life, but it is seen from below, and he determined to 
show the birds from above feeding and brooding their young. 
The pen would fain run on and tell, not only of the tree folk 
Captain Knight described so vividly, but incidents of the air an 
woodland that he told in words as vivid as the pictures thrown 
upon the screen. Butspaceruns out. It wasa rare experience 
to hear this breezy soldier-artist expound the mystery of bird 
life and recount his adventures on the tree-tops. The bird 
photographs shown were as beautiful as any that have been 
produced by the camera in this or any other country. 
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THE BEAUTY OF CANINE FORM 


By A. Croxton SMITH. 


HE Great Dane seems to me to bear 

a close kinship to the big hunting dogs 

which three or four centuries ago were 

largely used on the Continent. Of 

powerful stature, fleet of foot, fierce of 
countenance, they were fully equal to tackling 
such a gallant foe as the wild boar. One may 
see his prototypes as limned by many a famous 
painter. Velasquez, for instance, has bequeathed 
us unmistakable examples of the race in two of 
his portraits—Puilip IV in huoting costume, and 
his brother, Don Fernanco of Austria, dressed 
for the chase, with dog and gun. In the latter 
picture the presentment of the dog is particularly 
pleasing. Feeling tells us that it is true, so life- 
like is the noble animal. A biographer has said 
that early in his career Velasquez resolved 
neither to sketch nor to colour any object 
without having the thing itself before him; 
that, in order to acquire facility and brilliancy 
in colouring, he devoted himself for a while to 
the study of animals and still life. He must 
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MOTHER AND DAUGHTER : 


RAVANA 
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RUFFLYN TALISMAN. 
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AND RUFFLYN ROXANA. 
have loved a good cog and understood its 


anatomy, for no other could have drawn that 
perfect front or those well laid shoulders. The 
head, topped by skort cropped also 
faithful to nature, but much weaker in muzzle 


ears, 1S 


than the originals of this week’s photograpks. 

We may go back much further, however, 
than the Spanish painter in our quest of the 
Great Dane’s forerunners, which some say with 
show of authority were the kounds known as 
Alaunts, and reference is made, in support of 
the contention, to fourteenth and _ fifteenth 
century tapestries and_ paintings. Another 
suggestion, bringing in the Molossus, from which 
the mastiff is supposed to Lave sprung, should 
not be set aside lightly, for it is possible that 
he and the Great Dane alike trace descent from 
tLose powerful animals which may be studied in 
the bas-reliefs in the Assyrian Gallery of the 
British Museum. Buffon attempted to link up 
the subject of my remarks with several breeds, 
writing : 

Le matin transporté au Nord est devenu Grand 
Danois et transporté au midi est devenu levrier. Le 
dogue transporté d’Angleterre en Danemark est devenu 
petit Danois et ce méme petit Danois transporté dans les 
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climats chauds est devenu chien Turc. Le 
Grand Danois transporté en _ Irlande, en 
Ukraine, en Tartarie, en Epire, en Albanie 
est devenu chien d’Irlande et c’est le plus 
grande, de tous les chiens. Toutes ces races 
avec leur varietés n’ont été produites que par 
Vinfluence du climat, jointe 4 la douceur de 
l’abri A V’effet de la nourriture et au resultat 
d’une education soignée. 


Returning for a moment to Velasquez, 
there comes to my mind tke wild boar 
hunt in ‘‘ Don Quixote,” arranged by 
the Duke and Duchess for the enter- 
tainment of Sancho Panza, whose 
plebeian mind was unmoved by tke 
prospect. Fortunately for posterity this 
was the case, as it drew from Cervantes 
some passages in defence of hunting 
which appeal to all sportsmen : 
™ ~ Hunting is more suitable and requisite 
for kings and princes than for anybody else. 
The chase is the emblem of war; it has its 
stratagems, wiles and crafty devices for over- 
coming the enemy in safety; in it extreme 
cold and intolerable heat have to be. borne, 
indolence and sleep are despised, the bodily 
powers are invigorated, the limbs of him who 
engages in it are made supple, and, in a 
word, fit is a pursuit which may be followed 
without injury to anyone and with enjoy- 
ment to many. 





RUFFLYN SHEILAH, 


Mi. Jorrocks condensed the idea into a 
phrase or two: “’Untin’, as I have 
often said, is the sport of kings—the 
image of wai without its guilt, and 
only five-and-twenty per cent. of its 
danger.” 

The Great Dane, under its present 
name, has been tolerably familiar in 
this country for several centuries. 
Sydenham Edwards (1800) speaks of 
one that attended his master, Lord 
Cadogan, in all the actions of the 
gallant Marlborough, and that appears 
in the tapestry of the Siege of Bochain 
which now hangs in one of the State 
rooms at Blenheim Palace. The im- 
posing character of the breed had made 
such an impression upon the writer 
mentioned that he thought no equipage 
could have arrived at its acme of 
grandeur until a couple of harlequin 
dogs preceded the pomp. As far as 
one can ascertain, no serious attempts 
were made to breed in any 
numbers, and it was not until shows 
became popular that attention was 
devoted to the production of a uniform 
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RUFFLYN TALISMAN. 


type. The Germans having 
taken precedence of us in the 
movement, it wculd be idle 
trying to conceal our indebted- 
nesstothem. They kad several 
varieties of hunting and guard 
dogs, in the main built upon 
similar lines, those of the 
North, Lowever, being bigger, 
fiercer and coarser than tkose 
in the South. In the course of 
time greater refinement was 
introduced, so that eventually 
we kad an animal elegant in 
outline and graceful in form 
and movement. By judicious 
grafting of German blood on 
to British stock we have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a _ hand- 
some, imposing creature of 
diversified colouring, but I 
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am not sure that something 
has not been lost in tl.e process 
—tkat wild, untamed_ ex- 
pression, the upright carriage 
of neck and the fearless out- 
look which are so attractive. 
Seen in our very best, these 


qualities are often absent in 


otherwise beautiful dogs. The 
abolition of cropping coubtless 
explains a good deal, and I 
think, too, that the Great Dane 
in England has been more 
subject to ameliorating  in- 
fluences of treatment than in 
the Fatherland. 

| During the war, in common 
with otker big breeds, the 
Great Dane kas suffered a 
serious set back; but fortu- 
nately Mr. Jack C. Cotes, 
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RUFFLYN CLANSMAN. 


whose kennels are illustrated this week, has’ managed to keep 
his stock together at Sandyhill House, Shedfield, near Botley. 





Dreading the necessity of excessive inbreeding, 


Mr. Cotes 


hopes to find suitable outcrosses in Holland, where he hears there 
are some goodish Danes. Of those now owned by him, Rufflyn 


Talisman is a huge 
black and white 
harlequin of ex- 
ceptional quality, 
and probably the 
best of his colour 
to-day. He must 
have developed 
early, as at the age 
of eight months he 
was reserve dog 
champion at 
Manchester to his 
father, the re- 
doubtable Cham- 
pion Figaro’s 
Revival. Rufflyn 
Rex, a brincle son 
of Ci.ampion V.k- 
ing of Ready- 
money and Melba 
of Rossall, is per- 
fect in-type, and 
as straight and 
sound as a show T. Fail. 


RUFFLYN 
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terrier, but he is not a_ big 
one. However, Mere size 
alone is useless unless character 
and symmetry go with it, and 
he skould be treasured on 
account of his breeding, both 
parents now being dead. His 
litter brother, Rufflyn Marquis, 
became an American champion 
before ke was fifteen months 
old. Rex tas not yet been 
exhibited, nor has Rufflyn 
Sheilah, a grand-daughter of 
Champion Sydney of Rossall, 
which died early during the war. 
Ravana of Readymoney kas 
served Mr. Cotes well in the 
matronly way, one of her 
daughters being Rufflyn Roxana. 
Rufflyn Valiant, a brindle son, 
is an exceptionally fine young 


dog which sl ould co well when he kas the opportunity of meeting 
others. The kennels also contain a fair number of puppies, 


PUPPIES BY RUFFLYN CLANSMAN—RUFFLYN 


as well as Rufflyn Ranger, a black son of Champ-on Sydney of 
Rossall and Ravana, and Rufflyn Pearl, a brinale cGaughter of: 
Champion Viking and Sonya of Hentzau, the latter, a cropped im- 
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ported fawn, being 
Ler master’s com- 
panion all the time 
he was-in tke 
Royal Air Force. 
Skortly before 
the outbreak of 
war Mr. Cotes 
began getting 
together a useful 
collection of sport- 
ing Cogs, among 
which are some 
greyhounds of 
merit, Rufflyn 
Fury and Rufflyn 
Felicity being 
cLampions at tke 
last Cruft’s Show. 
Tke grace and 
beauty ofthe Eng- 
lish setter could 
not well be better 
exemplified thanin, 
Copyright. Rufflyn Clansman. 
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“WALMER CASTLE— II. 


THE OFFICIAL RESIDENCE OF THE 


D°&: NEW Lord picwunnnee of the Cinque Ports. 





HE interest of Walmer centres mainly in its associa- 

tions from 1792, the date of Mr. Pitt’s Lord Warden- 

ship, down to the present day. When its name is 

mentioned we think of Pitt, of the great Duke of 

Wellington, of Lord Palmerston and Lord Granville. 
To their connection with Walmer we must now turn our 
attention. When England was threatened with invasion 
in and after 1794, the inhabitants of the Cinque Ports felt 
once again the stirring of those ancient emotions which 
had called their association into being. At Mr. Pitt’s 
initiative they raised by voluntary effort battalions of infantry 
and cavalry and the money to pay for them. Walmer became 
a centre of excursions and alarms. ‘There were field-days and 
reviews on land and sea. A fleet of luggers was fitted out, 
each with its gun, and this activity continued for several 
years. in the letters of Lady Hester Stanhope, who came 
to live at Walmer with her uncle in 1803, we read how he 
went through the fatigues of a drill-sergeant—parade after 
parade at fifteen or twenty miles distance from each other. 
In 1804 they were “ in almost daily expectation of the arrival 
of the Frenci:.”" In 180r Nelson lay in the Downs ready for 
action, and many an interview took place between him and 
Pitt at Walmer Castle. The bedroom in which he slept is 
traditionally identified. In December, 1805, the Victory 


with his body on board anchored off Walmer for three days, 
a month before Pitt’ died. 

Lord Beauchamp doubts the tradition that conferences 
were held between Nelson and Pitt at Walmer. He points out 
that the occasions on which they could have met there are 
few. In October, 1801, Nelson was on H.M.S. Amazon, 
anchored in the Downs, when Pitt was at Walmer, and this 
appears to have been the only opportunity for a meeting in 
the Castle. We have almost daily letters from Nelson to 
Lady Hamilton during those days. On October 12th, Nelson 
records having landed at Walmer at 8 o’clock in the morning 
and called at the Castle “but found Billy fast asleep; so, 
left my card.” The letter goes on to refer to a walk in the 
same neighbourhood with Lady Hamilton on some previous 
occasion, when Pitt may have been visited. On October 
17th he writes that he will not “ dine with Pitt, as Mr. and 
Mrs. Long are stay ing there.” On October 19th he writes 
of the Lutridges,“ they dine with Billy Pitt to-day, or rather 
with Mr. Long; for Pitt dces not keep house, in appearance, 
although he asked me to come and see him ; and that I shall 
do, out of respect to a great man, although he never did 
anything for me or my relations.”” On October 21st, his last 
day on baard, he writes that it is a very dirty day and doubts 
being able to land on the beach. If he cannot he will land 
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at Ramsgate and will come to Deal in a carriage. On that 
occasion he may have called on Mr. Pitt. 

In 1805 they did meet, but that was in Downing Street, 
where Nelson called before sailing on his last cruise, which 
ended at Trafalgar. He records how “ Mr. Pitt paid me a 
compliment, which, I believe, he would not have paid to a 
Prince of the Blood. When I rose to go, he left the room 
with me and attended me to the carriage.” The future 
Duke of Wellington was waiting in the anteroom with 
Nelson on this occasion. It was the only meeting between 
the great sailor and the great soldier. 
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Among other ftirniture of Pitt’s time there remains a 
reading-chair (Fig. 10), so constructed that the reader sits 
astride of it facing the back and rests his elbows on the arms, 
the hinged book-rest forming the top of the chair-back. Other 
such chairs with interesting associations are known. One, 
which belonged to Pope and came out ot his villa at 
Twickenham, was (in r91tt}, and may still be, in the possession 
of Sir Bruce Seton at Durham House, Chelsea. The poet 
Gay's chair (Jllustraled London News, October 27th, 
1819) is of like character, but has drawers under the arms 
and is fitted with candlesticks. 
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The earliest improvement of the grounds dates from the 
last year of Mr. Pitt’s life, and resulted from a remark made 
by him to Lady Hester Stanhope to the effect that the castle 

yas certainly not a beautiful residence, but only wanted 
trees to make it so. Pitt had no sooner gone to town than 
Lady Hester enlisted the help of “all the regiments that 
were in quarters at Dover and employed them in levelling, 
fetching turf, transplanting flowers, shrubs, etc. ... A 
few civil words and occasionally a present made the work 
go on rapialy, and it was finished before Mr. Pitt’s return.” 
Lord Liverpooi enlarged and continued the embellishment 
of the grounds, but the Duke of Wellington allowed them to 
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deteriorate. He took on a discharged soldier who kad 
replied in the negative to the Duke’s question whether he 
knew anything about gardening. ‘“‘ Then learn, learn,” he 
said. ‘‘ Take the place of gardener at Walmer Castle.” 
‘‘ But,” replied the man, “ I know nothing about gardening.”’ 
‘Nor do I, nor do I,” said the Duke, “ take your place at 
once.”’ Later Lord Wardens have been better advised. 
The grounds contain many trees planted by eminent residents 
and visitors, but whether Queen Elizabeth really planted 
the existing acacia may be doubted. Other royal visitors 
were Henry VIII, Charles I and II, James II and Queen 
Victoria. ! 
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The last paid visits to Walmer both before and after 
coming to the throne as guest of the Duke of Wellington, 
His ideas of hospitality were very simple, and no great 
preparations were made for the reception of the Queen and 
the Prince Consort. Two rooms were thrown into one for a 
bedroom (Fig 4), and I have been told that a small deal 
bracket was fixed on the wall to holda clock! The visit lasted 
a month. That was in 1842. Ten years later the Duke 
died at Walmer. His last illness was only of a tew lours’ 
duration. At the end he was raised and put into an easy 
chair, and thus sitting he passed away. The room, of 
irregular shape, in which he died remains practically as he 
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left it, with its little camp-bed, armchair, table, reading- 
desks and dressing-table (Fig 5). All the furniture is of con- 
temporary date, plain, of good workmanship, but entirely 
charmless either in style or arrangement. It is on the 
south side of the castle, and the windows overlook the 
gardens and the sea. To this room the Duke used to retire 
to write his letters. His ink-stains are on the mahogany 
table, and some of his books are on the shelves. Lord 
Palmerston also used the high desk at which one must 
stand to write. The basins and jugs for washing were kept 
in a cupboard and taken out when wanted. The Duke's 
body remained in the castle for nearly two months after his 
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death before its removal to London for interment in 
St. Paul’s. Those who are interested in the manner of his 
unostentatious life at Walmer will find much recorded about 
it by Lord £tanhope in his ‘“ Conversations.” 

Of Lord Palmerston’s tenure there is little to be said, 
but Lord Granville’s twenty-five years of Wardenship left 
their mark not only on the buildings and gardens, but on 
the contents of the house. Much of Pitt’s and Wellington’s 
furniture had disappeared. What remained was carefully 
inventoried and identified—Pitt’s satinwood drawing-room 
chairs, for instance, which are now inscribed with brass 
tablets. Other pieces that had wandered away were 
brought back. Biographies and memoirs already pub- 
lished are full of accounts of conferences and assemblages 
at Walmer in Lord Granville’s time, and of the pervasion 
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of the house by children and their interruptions in 
the midst of serious business. One such conference 
with a Russian diplomatist about the passes of the 
Hindu-Kush was thus broken up, the Foreign Secretary 
sprawling on the floor over his maps and trying to catch 
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the children as they dodged round the legs of the table. 
The last Lord Warden who died at Walmer was Mr. W. H. 
Smith. To him is due the formal settlement of the con- 
tents of the castle as heirlooms. Lord Curzon of Kedleston 
occupied Walmer for a time as Lord Warden, but considered 
the castle unhealthy and recommended its abandonment. 
The Prince of Wales accordingly accepted the office of Lord 
Warden without residence. Fortunately this arrangement 
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was of short duration, and Lord Beauchamp, who was inade 
Lord Warden in 1913, has once more established Walmer as 
his official home and revived its long standing traditions 
of hospitality. Castle and grounds within and without 
have responded to his fostering care. He worthily occvpies 
it and, we may hope, will hand it on with memories 
enriched to a long line of successors in generations yet 
unborn. MarTIN Conway. 





FURNITURE 


AT TYTTENHANGER 


By H. Avray TIPPING. 


O doubt the later Abbots of St. Albans furnished 

Tyttenhanger in the fullest and best manner of 

their time. The very large amount of linenfold 

panelling that Sir Henry Blount reused in his new 

house implies much interior work undertaken by 
one of the Early Tudor heads of the great monastery and 
it will have been accompanied by beds, cupboards, chests, 
benches and stools of the day. If Sir Henry preserved any 
of these as well as the wainscotings, they have since dis- 
appeared, and even of the new furniture which he must have 
freely introduced little remains except the Charles II chairs 
in the chapel. Yet Tyttenhanger must be pronounced rich 
in Old English furniture. It was at the close of the Stuart 
végime, under William III and Anne, that English cabinet- 
makers reached that excellence of design and craftsmanship 
which, throughout the eighteenth century, gave their country 
the premiership in admirable domestic furniture. If we want 
to study the housing of kings and princes we go to France, 
but we certainly need not leave our shores if we want to know 
how owners of broad acres or citizens with well filled money 
bags decked their rooms during the period when the cabriole 
form of leg was supreme. It was just establishing itself 
when the second Sir Thomas Blount succeeded his father 
in 1697. At that date William III was contemplating the 
completion of the Hampton Court Palace State apartments 
held up after the death of Queen Mary in 1694. The furnish- 
ing was in full swing in 1699, and that, or a little earlier, 


will be the date of some gilt guéridons which remain there, 
and are very like a pair at Tyttenhanger (Fig. 4). The scrolled 
tripod of the plinth, repeated in small scale above the baluster, 
is among the similar yet differently treated forms and mctijs 
present in both pairs. Those at Tyttenhanger would heve 
beseemed the more lordly home, for not only is the design 
sumptuous and the carving, especially of the acanthus leafage, 
bold and masterly, but the size is exceptional, exceeding 
King William’s in height by 8ins. Among several gilt side 
tables at Tyttenhanger the best stands in the hall (Fig. 1). 
It is later than the guéridons by a quarter of a century. The 
leg has the broken cabriole form, composed of three parts 
instead of a continuous curve, which found special favour 
with the Marlboroughs when they took to furnishing blenheim 
under George J. The knee is made to answer for the breast 
of a female bust, whose feaiher headdress merges into the 
leafage scroll that spreads out to add firmness to the junction 
between leg and frame. Another quarter of a century will 
have passed before a very well finished mahogany card table 
(Fig. 3) reached the house. The legs have the fineness and 
the foot the “ French ”’ scroll that indicate the close of the 
cabriole period. It is of that well contrived type where the 
hind legs do not swing on pivots, but move straight out, 
bringing with them sections of the carved frame, so that 
this runs round and gives an air of completeness to the table 
when open. It belongs to the time when Thomas Chippendale 
brought out the first edition of his ‘ Director,” three 





Fic. 1.—GiL_t SIDE TABLE. 


spreading out as foliage scrolls to strengthen the junction of leg and frame. 
Height of stand, 2/t. 6ins. ; length, 4ft. 


marbles in hexagons. 


The broken cabriole legs have the knees formed into a female bust, with plumed headgear 


The top, 2ins, thick, is inlaid with various 
Circa 1720. 
/ 
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year’s before the death of Sir Harry Blount 
in 1757, We saw, In the tapestry room 
(COUNTRY LirE, October 11th), his leaning 
towards the Chinese taste of that age, 
which also shows in a pair of little guéridons 
(Fig. 2), oF candlestands as Chippendale 
calls them, and illustrates several very 
similar, telling us: “ They are from three 
Feet six Inches to four Feet six Inches in 
Height. They have three Arms and three 
Feet each, and the sides are mitred 
together.” . 

Of lacquer at Tyttenhanger there are 
two somewhat unusual pieces. The cut 
lacquer cabinet (Fig. 6), instead of being 
square, is only rgins. wide, but over 2ft. in 
height, and is set on a double stand. The 
other piece (Fig. 5) is in the manner of a 





Fic. 2.—Manocany CANDLESTAND, one of a 


pair, in Chippendale’s Chinese taste. Height, 
3ft. 8ins. Circa 1754. 


“nting or dressing table with drawers re- 
a between narrow pedestal cupboards. 
89 59 yeas is insufficient and the height 
ve neg “i sitting. It was surely made 

: 1¢ owners special ideas and 
requirements, 
wi A double hooded walnut writing cabinet 
a org as was In vogue at the 
the a 0 Queen Anne s reign. But then 
waaa ita panels were habitually fitted with 
rides mirror, and the handle plates and 
t ~ were plain and flat. It looks as 
ee ary had in these two respects 
"Sige : piece acquired by his father. 
a” er with it is a plain walnut 
-~. Pie banded chest (Fig. 8) fitting 
ranionts : 2 with a single long drawer 
agape by. legs of the simplest cabriole 

* "iS In contrast with a very finished 
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Puppy 





Fic. 3.—MAHOGANY CARD TABLE. Cabriole legs with carved knees and 

“French” feet. The frame, enriched with “ Gothic” arcading, completes 

the circuit of the table when open, but half folds in with the back legs when 
shut. Height, 2ft. 5ins.; width, 3ft. Circa 1750. 


2 Nay 
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Fic. 4.—PAiR OF GILT GUERIDONS, boldly carved with acanthus leafage 
and other motifs. Resemble a pair at Hampton Court Palace, but taller by 
Rins., being 5ft. bins. high. Circa 1699. 
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Fic. 5.—BLack AND GOLD ENGLISH LACQUER WRITING OR DRESSING TABLE of uni.sual form, probably made 
to suit some special requirement. Height, 3ft.; total width, 4/t. gins., the pedestals being each 11ins. wide with 
gin. convex doors. Probable date, mid-eightcenth century. 


Ae ms oa i 








Fic. 7—Watnut Writinc CaBinet with double hoodes 

Fic. 6.—ORIENTAL CuT LACQUER CABINET ON DOUBLE top in the Early Queen Anne manner, but the handles a 

STAND. The cabinet ts 24}ins. high and i9gins. wide. escutcheons are Georgian. Height, 7ft. Oins. ; width of base, 
3ft., of top, 2ft. Lois. 
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Fic. 8.—CHEST ON STAND. 


little inlaid “tripod cupboard (Fig. 9) which looks North 
French ‘ or] Dutch rather than English in origin. The 
proportions are at present marred by the added castors, 
which certainly call for removal. Inlaid on the cupboard 
door is a group of Oriental vases, while on the top is a quill 
pen standing in an inkstand and two little caddies of wood 
inlaid, such as were so largely produced in this country in 
the Sheraton period, and which would lead us to set down 
the piece as 
eéeriainiy 
English if we 
did not re- 
member that 
the Dutch then 
used caddies of 
almost the 
same form 
and decora- 
tion. 
Furniture 
of this date 
came to Tytten- 
hanger when 
Yorkes had 
succeeded 
Blounts by the 
marriage of 
Charles Yorke 
Witet cil) “Ue 
daughter of Sir 
Harry’s _ sister 
and heiress, 
Mrs. Freman. 
When she suc- 
ceeded she 
found the furni- 
ture in disre- 
pair, and her 
accounts for 
1760-61 show 
her busy re- 
upholster- 
ing. Twenty 
mahogany 
chairs are 
“stuff'd up wth 
best curl’d hair 
in fine Scotch 
cloth, sacks, 
canvas, girt- 
web ” at a cost 
of £25, and 
the covering in 








‘Fic. 9.—INLAID TRIPOD CUPBOARD. Dia- 
igh at top, I1ins. 3 height (not including 
"@ added castors), 2jt. 4ins. Circa 1780. 


COUNTRY 


Mahogany banded walnut veneer, much sun-bleached. 
legs, 10ins. ; drawers, 8ins. ; chest, 18ins. ; width, 5/t. 
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Total height, 3/t. ; 
Circa 1705. 


fine crimson serge; the brass nailing, etc., of these and two 
elbow chairs costs an additional {16. There is much 
“Scowerings and dippings ” of hangings, such as “ 28y¢s of 
green silk Damask,” which was then made up into bed 
curtains and lined with “ greentaminy.” the whole of her 
upholsterer’s bill for two years amounting to £297. How 
much of the older furniture came to disappear is shown by a 
letter to her grandson, Philip Yorke, from his agent, who 
says, “the furniture turned out are chiefly broken chairs that 
will not fetch 5s.” 


NATURAL HISTORY OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


E owe a great debt of gratitude to Mr. F. W. litzsimons for the 
first two volumes of his book on ‘The Natural History of 
South Africa’? (Longmans). It is a real natural history we 
have here; an account of the life-history, the habits, the habitats, 
and the food of the mammals of his country. The present two books 





are confined to the Primates, the Bats, and the Carnivora, but we 
are, happily, promised two more volumcs. The book is charmingly 
illustrated and delightfully written. As an example of style, I quote an 
account of the water mungoose (Mungus paludinosus typicus) ; ‘‘ A Water 
Mungoose which I had recently captured was kept confined in a large aviary. 
Into this I threw a live Puff Adder. The mungoose, with a succession of low 
growls and grunts, ran swiftly into a corner and faced the snake. Presently 
it began snapping at the reptile, taking care to keep well beyond striking 
distance. Tiring of this manoeuvre, it leapt over the snake, ran three or 
four times round it, with its beady-black shiny eyes all the time intently 
watching every movement of the reptile. Eventually, perceiving the snake 
to be at a disadvantage, it sprang upon it, and next instant, with a backward 
spring, it was out of reach of the serpent’s formidable fangs. There was 
not much necd for the precaution, for it had so severely crushed the head 
of the snake that it was physically incapable of biting. Carefully watching 
the reptile for about ten minutcs, the mungoose ran at it again, seized its 
head, and this time, instead of nipping and letting go, it deliberately chewed 
the head from the body and swallowed it. Then it leisurely ate a portion 
of the body, and the remainder the following day. This mungoose eventually 
diced of snake-venom poisoning in a rather curious way. After maiming 
a Puff Adder it chewed up and swallowed the head, as is usual with the 
various mungooses ; but an hour or two after doing so it began to grow 
sluggish in its movements, and its eyes Jost their sheen and grew increasingly 
dim and deep-set. It died in about ten hours after having eaten the snake’s 
head. I held a post-mortem, and found that it had died of snake-venom 
poisoning. Its stomach was badly congested, and extensive haemorrhage 
had occurred therein, and in some adjacent tissues. Now, what evidently 
occurred was that the mungoose only slightly chewed up the head of the 
reptile before swallowing it, and the spasmodic working of the snake’s jaws 
had driven one or both fangs into the wall of the stomach, the venom being 
at the same time discharged from the glands into the cellular tissue, and thus 
got direct into the blood stream. Snake venom when swallowed is digested 
like ordinary albuminous foodstuffs, and therefore does no harm. It is 
poisonous only when it gets into the blood stream unchanged.” 

Mr. Fitzsimons has a true love for animals, and also another quality which 
goes with love—understanding. He has a very gceat gift for getting at the 
psychology of his pets. He understands their mentality, if one may use 
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a word unfortunately becoming common this side of the Atlantic. The 
story which will attract most attention in his book is an amazing account 
of a baboon. Personally, I think one of the most terrifying sights I have 
ever seen was a pack of baboons chattering on a rocky kopje. But the 
baboon evidently has another side. The story that I found difficult to 
believe—but it has been fully corroborated by Sir Harry Johnston who knew 
both parties—is that of an old pointsman at a railway siding near Uitenhage 
who, having lost both legs, trained a tame baboon not only to know each 
lever by name, but to pull them when required and push them back after 
the train had passed. He had only to shout the name of the lever and the 
baboon instantly pulled it. When the day’s work was over, the ape helped 
his master into his travelling trolley and pushed it up the incline, taking a 
“joy-ride”’ at the back whenever a down gradient was reached. This 
admirable ape learned to take off its peg and to hand the key of the coal 
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store to the drivers on four whistles, the given signal, being sounded. He 
performed household duties, carrying water and so on. “ Jack,” as ow 
remote cousin was called, was only 4ft. 6ins. in height, but so great was his 
strength that he could pull the distant signal, which was three-quarters of 
a mile off, with ease. He worked the pump, carried the water, and helped 
his master with the gardening operations, and on one occasion put a man 
who was quarrelling with his friend, the signalman, off the station platform 
and defied him to return. The man very wisely retired. On one occasion, 
his master having left his stick behind him, Jack returned to his cottage, 
unlocked the door, fetched the stick, relocked the door and rejoined his 
master. Unfortunately he died of phthisis in 1890, but so vivid is the 
recollection and the affection of the old signalman for his faithful friend 
and helper that in relating the story many years later to the author of this 
volume tears sprang to his eves. A 3B S. 





LETTERS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN. 


On HuntTinc.—I. 


HE war has introduced hundreds of young men to 
the horse in R.A. and A.S.C. as company commanders 
and transport officers, and other ways. They rode and 
learnt to like it, and now the war is over many will think 
of hunting who, had it not been for the equestrian 
side of soldiering, would never have thought of following 
hounds. To these I write. I disclaim any idea of laying 
down the law on so complex a subject. The veteran will 
think it all absurdly elementary, but let that same veteran, 
not being a soldier, turn at fifty to make up a pay sheet 
or write an appreciation on manceuvre orders and see what 
sort of a hand he makes of it. Hunting men made splendid 
officers. The sport had developed their initiative, confidence 
in themselves, and the power of quick grasp on situations. 
Map reading and the use of ground came easy to them. 
Those now beginning hunting will never regret having 
done so, it will open to them a new vista of enjoyment. 
I did not myself begin to hunt till I was close on twenty years 
old. Hunting improves on acquaintance, gives more than it 
promises and, after the initial stages are over, is nothing but 
rewards and rewards which endure till anno domini calls a 
halt. In the past, boys started hunting on ponies, even 
in baskets on donkeys. I have seen a baby of eighteen 
months blooded in a perambulator. This rather unsavoury 
ceremony consists in the huntsman smearing the child’s 
cheeks with the blood of a newly killed fox. The rite is 
considered almost sacred in some families and each child is 
blooded, if opportunity occurs, when first he appears at the 
covert side. The knowledge of hunting a decade ago was 
gained during a childhood passed in intimate contact with 
those who knew all about hunting, and its ins and outs were 
absorbed automatically. Now, however, as we are to learn 
older, we must learn more quickly. So we will go straight 
to the meet with our budding foxhunter. Later, perhaps, 
we will touch upon the purchase of the right class of horse 
for various countries, horsemastership, hounds and riding to 
them. By the way, remember you ride “to” foxhounds 
and “at” staghounds. Goodness knows why. Another 
opportunity may occur to enlarge on bitting, saddlery, 
equipment and so on. A few days hunting, however, with 
our eyes open will make these later hints all the more easy 
to follow. Before going to the meet consult a good large 
scale map. They can be got of most hunts with names of 
fixtures and coverts shown clearly. Your map reading 
knowledge will now be found useful. Get the lie of the country, 
its boundaries, rivers and natural features in your head. 
Try to fix the position of coverts in relation to each other 
and to villages, railways and the like. When you get home 
at night, and half the pleasure of hunting is the contempla- 
tion of the day’s doings, go over the country covered with the 
map in front of you, trace where you have been and note 
the coverts drawn. On the fateful morning start early 
enough to go steadily to the meet, at a walk, or at best, a 
collected trot, and use what grass you can on the roadsides. 
Nothing is worse than clattering helter-skelter to the covert 
side, like a butcher’s boy delivering meat. Never jump a 
fence, school a horse or lark over a line of country going to 
or from a day’s hunting. Something always happens; you 
cast a shoe, lame your mount, or fall off and the horse puts 
his foot through your new silk hat. I can remember all 
these troubles happening to me in the days before I 
learnt sense. Remember you may tax yourself and 
your horse to the full. Even if hounds never find a fox, 
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By Lieut.-CoLoneL J. MACKILLOpP. 


you may conceivably cover forty miles home and_ back 
again and be eight hours in the saddle. When you come 
across the Master of the Hounds at the meet or covert side 
for the first time each day, raise your hat to him just as you 
salute your commanding officer. The Master of Foxhounds 
is your commanding officer for the day. I have seen a 
Royal Prince raise his hat to a commoner and rather a common 
commoner at that. A Master of Hounds is as much in com- 
mand of his field as a captain on his quarterdeck. If he has 
any special wishes or even whims, regard them. Pay your 
subscription early, find out what you should pay and pay it, 
it won’t get less by waiting. It would not be well to speak 
to the captain of the Shamrock while steering that vessel in 
the race against America, but it would be wisdom itself 
compared with speaking to a huntsman when hunting hounds. 
Say what seems to you best, say he has the most level pack 
of hounds you ever saw, you can’t get wrong in that direction. 
But this should be before the hounds move off or after the 
day is over ; between times he has enough to do and think about 











You will gain more credit by closing a gate than by jumping one. 


without listening to your views. Avoid doing any damage— 
you will gain more credit by closing a gate than by jumping 
one, when hounds are not running ; when they are I know 
you will not be the last man and therefore you can leave 
gate-closing to old gentlemen and second horsemen. _ In these 
days of shortage of farm labour it is often difficult for farmers 
to catch stock up when hounds are about. If cattle stray 
on to roads or into cultivated fields, the inconvenience ane 
damage are often great. Learn to know seeds and newly 
sown crops. Remember turnips are as valuable as pine- 
apples. A good deal of your happiness will depend on yout 
mount, more of this anon, but start on a made hunter ! 

possible. I mean a sensible, clever old boy who knows all 
about the game. ' He will have to take care of the bigge 
fool of the two. You will learn more quickly on a staid ol 

horse than on a more showy and less experienced animal. 
Above all, do not have anything to do with a kicker; 4 
horse which kicks will do more damage in a second than 
a season’s repentance will atone for. What a dreadful thing 


it would be to kick the sacred person of the Master or even 
his horse, but the final and complete, never-to-be-forgive?, 
crime would be to kick a hound, to kill him and spoil his 
chances of handing on those splendid and wonderful qualities 

















Start on a made hunter. He will take cave of the bigger 
foo! of the two. 


le. 





dt is difficult for the victim to get cleav, even if he does see 
the ved tag. 
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with which his carefully chosen parentage has endowed him, 
Money cannot replace a good hound. Hounds have very little 
idea of getting out of the way, not being frightened of being 
kicked, as hunt servants’ horses are always quiet with them. 
If by any chance you must ride a kicker, tie a red ribbon to his 
tail and keep out of everyone’s way. To ride a kicker is 
bad enough, but to approach hounds on him is unforgiveable. 
Some people seem to think that by putting up a red ribbon, 
all responsibility on their part is done with, and barge into 
crowds at gates and gaps, in which position it is difficult 
for the victim to get clear, even if he does see the red tag. 

If you can hunt from your own home, do so. It is better 
to hunt in a moderate country from your own door than to 
go to a tip-top country away from home with all its attendant 
expense and inconvenience. If you can afford it and are not 
bound to any home pack, of course there is nothing to beat 
the classic Shires. Strictly, the following hunts compose 
this delectable area: Quorn, Cottesmore, Fernie’s, Belvoir, 
and Pytchley. There are many hunts known as provincial 
packs which have many of the advantages of the Shire packs 
but are not quite the hub of the hunting world. The Shires 
are the metropolis of hunting. Take such a centre as Melton 
Mowbray. From it you may do your six days a week with 
ease. On Monday the Quorn, the following day the Cottes- 
more are within reach. On Wednesday the Belvoir, on 
Thursday Mr. Fernie’s are convenient. On Friday you may 
turn again to the Quorn, and back to the Cottesmore on 
Saturday. This was what could be done before the war, 
and perhaps very much the same can be done now. In the 
provinces take York for example, and there are many centres 
as good. On Monday and Tuesday you can hunt with the 
York and Ainsty, on Wednesday with Lord Middleton’s, 
on Thursday York and Ainsty again, on Friday the Bramham 
Moor are always quite near, and on Saturday you have Lord 
Middleton’s or the York and Ainsty to choose from. I 
would advise you to hunt when you can, not pick your days. 
You may select a good meet and have bad sport, and have a 
good gallop trom an unfashionable fixture. 

I wonder if a few words could be ventured on that much 
thought of but rather delicate subject, the habiliments of the 
chase. Nearly all the best men to hounds I ever knew were 
rather dressy out hunting. Any old things do for shooting, but 
there is a sort of pageantry of the hunting field which it is well, 
for many reasons, to uphold. You are never wrong with a 
black or dark grey frock coat or one of somewhat morning 
coat cut—I mean rounded at the corners—cord breeches, 
and plain black top boots. Never wear coloured or polished 
tops on your boots unless you wear white breeches and a 
silk hat. Of course, leathers and pink are much too serious 
a subject to discuss now. A silk hat is always right with 
black coat and cord breeches. It is the best headgear at 
all times, except in the cubbing season, when it is never worn 
and anything of the rat-catching order does very well. 
The foreigner is bewildered at the silk hat in the hunting 
field, but no more practical head covering could be found. 
The protection given by a hard tall hat is very great. After 
a blow on the head from a low branch when jumping a fence 
the hat may be a bit concertinaed, but the concussion has 
been taken by it and not by you. Many a man’s neck has 
been kept intact by his silk hat when he has fallen plump on 
the top of his head. But a silk hat must fit, as, indeed, 
must all hunting garments. A boot also should fit, 
but be big enough round the calf and in the foot. I defy 
the greatest thruster to thrust in a boot half an inch too 
small round the calf. Pride may force him to get it on, 
but the agony, cumulative and persistent, will get him down 
before the day is out. Let the boot be big in the foot, big 
enough to take a thick sock. If your feet are ever cold, they 
will be cold on horseback. The contact with the stirrup iron 
accounts for this, I think. One hears it said, ‘“ Don’t 
hunt in spurs at first.” Well, don’t if you have no 
pride, but a spur sets off a well cut boot, and without 
them no man looks properly turned out. But have 
them without rowels, cut them off flush. It is rather 
an Irish remark, but only a fine horseman should wear sharp 
spurs, because he is certain not to touch the horse with them. 
There is a good deal to be said about spurs and other means 
of coercion and what horsemen call the “aids,” but these 
we hope to touch on later, when we reach riding to hounds 
and horsemanship, not the advanced haute éccle, but practical 
everyday hunting horsemanship. Those of you who have 
struggled thus far with me will surely complain that this is 
a woeful chapter of ‘‘ don’ts,’”’ but if you commit no offence 
against the tacit understandings and general etiquette of 
the hunting field, no one will guess you are new to the game, 
We will leave more advanced mysteries till another day. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


HEALTHY TONE WELL SUSTAINED 


T is clear that the autumn season is going to be in no way 
inferior in interest to the earlier part of the year, and 
properties of all descriptions are meeting with a good 
reception at the hands of the buying public. Much 
business has to be got through between now and the end 

of December, and dates have been appointed for the submission 
of Holme Lacy and other properties of tke first importance 
in town and country. 

Others there are in which the time of sale is approximately 
indicated, as, for example, Grenehurst, the late Mr. J. H. Dennis’s 
Surrey estate of 1,000 acres, in Capel and Ockley, between 
Dorking and Horsham, which Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
have fixed for December. Next Thursday at Plymouth they 
are offering the South Devon estate of Gnaton, including the 
mansion and 962 acres; and later in the year they will sell 
the Butley portion of Lord Rendleskam’s Suffolk estates, 
including Butley Priory, which dates from the year 1171, and 
about 2,000 acres, near Woodbridge. They quote £35,000 fo: 
that xery delightfully situated Georgian mansion, Erlestoke 
Park,*and 600 acres, close to Devizes and Trowbridge. Out- 
lying portions of Lord Malmesbury’s Heron Court estate, about 
I,120 acres, are coming under the hammer, at Bournemouth 
shortly, subject, as, indeed, is the case generally, to their not 
being sold privately beforehand. 


HALL PLACE, CANTERBURY. 


There may be those who can think of Harbledown and 
not be reminded of the pilgrims journeying to Canterbury, 
“The holy blissful martyr for to seek.” All, however, wko 
know their Chaucer will recall— 


Wist ye not where standeth a little town, 
Which that ycleped is Bob up and down, 
Under the Blee in Canterbury way. 


Just there Hall Place is situated, near the last halting-place 
of the pilgrims of old, at the top of a hill which even now, when 
covered in a motor car, is quite a noteworthy climb on the road 
from London to the cathedral city. Hall Place was for some 
years the residence of the late Mr. T. G. Peckham, whose 
executors have instructed Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
to offer the mansion and 140 acres for sale, at Hanover Square, 
on Thursday, November 27th. 

Remarkable prices have been secured by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley for freehold ground rents at one of their 
auctions in the last few days. Admittedly the reversions are 
near at hand, but, all the same, 100 years’ purckase is a high 
price, and the details of the various securities are worth studying 
by those who may desire to realise London ground rents. The 
market for this class of investment is extremely brisk again. 
There is also a marked revival of interest in suburban sites, and 
the sale of the Heming property produced £41,000 for land in 
Edgware, Kenton, Kingsbury and other of the Western suburban 
parishes. 


HOLME LACY: DATE OF AUCTION. 


Messrs. Trollope and Sons have fixed the date of the auction 
of the Holme Lacy estate for Tuesday, December 2nd, in the 
City. Holme Lacy has been illustrated in Country LIFE on 
more than one occasion (Vol. VI, page 80, and Vol. XXV, 
pages 870, 906), and it was the subject of some interesting notes 
in these columns on August 16th last, when the intention to sell 
the estate was announced. It is, by common consent, one of 
the noblest houses in England, beautiful beyond compare, and 
having historical associations of much interest. The firm’s 
sale of Sir Oswald Mosley’s Rolleston Hall estate, recorded a 
week ago, ranks as one of the largest Sales of its class of the 
present season. 


THE GRANGE, BEACONSFIELD. 


Nothing shows the change—the welcome chz rat Las 
come over the London market more than the fact that such a 
property as The Grange, Beaconsfield, should be sold under 
the hammer in a City saleroom. Messrs. Constable and Maude 
submitted the estate of 220 acres, and sold it for £20,000. They 
also succeeded in selling Little St. Ann’s and six acres, an Engle- 
field Green freehold, for £5,000. 

Residential property was successfully submitted by Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons, who sold Wicken Bonhunt Rectory and 
forty-four acres, at Newport, Essex, for £3,350, and, privately 
before the auction, found a buyer for Newstead, a Wimbledon 
freehold of nearly eleven acres. By the way, the proprietress 
of the Mermaid Inn, Rye, one of the properties lately brought 
to the hammer by Messrs. Hampton and Sons, is anxious to 
hear from the bidder of £12,500 at the recent auction. The 
possibility of its being to his advantage is indicated by her. 
The house is one of two or three ancient hostelries now in tke 
market, all of which are remarkable for the perfection with which 
modern ideals of comfort and luxury have been grafted upon 





ancient stems in the shape of structures originating in the Micdle 
Ages. 

Boxmoor properties Lave lately come into the auction-room, 
and Messrs. Harrods, Limited, found a buyer for Belgrave House 
and nine acres, a few days ago, at £5,250. 


LADY DUNDONALD’S ESTATE. 


The sale of outlying portions of Lady Dundonald’s Gwrych 
Castle estate, by Messrs. W. Dew and Son and R. Arthur Jones, 
realised about £20,000. Every consideration was shown by 
the owner to the tenantry, and five or six of the lots were witL- 
drawn because the holders were old people whom Lady Dundonald 
did not wish to disturb. The sale was held at Colwyn Bay. 

Messrs. Frank Lloyd and Sons’ sales—a series supplementary 
to those already reported—in the last few cays have amounted 
to about £106,000, including Montgomeryshire property of 
Brigadier-General Lloyd in the Severn Valley, and about 
740 acres in the vicinity of Corwen. 


HOLMSHURST, BATEMANS AND RIVERSHALL, SUSSEX. 


These three houses are still eloquent of the former prosperity 
of the iron industry in Sussex. Messrs. Brackett and Soas 
have sold Holmshurst, Burwash, with 142 acres, for £9,000, 
and the remaining lots in the same sale for £1,625. Batemans, 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s house, and Riveistall, Wadkurst, are 
the other two houses of the same origin and approx:mate cate— 
the early days of James I, when the iron-masters of Sussex were 
in their prime. 

Mr. G. M. Beck, of The Lane, Ravenstonedale, Westmorland, 
gave £18,500 for Staffield Hall, K:rkoswald, and nearly 560 acres, 
which Messrs. Thornborrow and Co. offered, at Penrith, a few 
days ago. 

The private sale of the fine old Georgian Louse at East 
Sheen, known as The Cedars, is announced by Messrs. Penningtors 
(Limited), as well as of many smaller properties in tke same 
locality. 

Messrs. Edwin Fear and Walker Lave sold the South 
Farnborough freehold, Ettrick Cottage, and a New Forest 
estate of 30 acres, known as Fry’s Wood, Boldre, and they 
announce that, in order to cope with the growing business in 
Berkshire property, they Lave opened a branch office at Newbury, 
under the management of Mr. Robert Thake. 

The Upwood and Wood Walton sale, by Messrs. Grant 
Stevenson and Co., resulted in the disposal of nine lots, for a 
total of between £9,000 and £10,000. 


SIR FRANCIS BURDETT’S ESTATES. 


In selling a great deal of his landed property, in the Midlancs 
and Berkshire, S.r Francis Burdett took care that tke tenants 
should be studied, and his instructions to that effect were 
observed in both instances. Sales to the tenants of tke 
Seckington estate exceeded 600 acres; and Messrs. Winterton 
and Son’s auction at Tamworth, of what was left, yielded about 
£22,000. His tenants on the Eastbury and Garston estate 
privately purchased 2,150 acres, through Messrs. Dreweatt, 
Watson and Baiton, who did well with the remaining 1,250 acres, 
at Newbury, under tke hammer. 


‘‘JOHN OLIVER EOBBES’’’ HOME. 


Tke most interesting fact about Steephill Castle, Ventnor, 
which is to be sold next Tuesday (November 11th) by Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons, in conjunction with Messrs. Francis Pittis 
and Son, in London, is that it was the residence of the late Mr. 
John Morgan Richards, father of ‘‘ John Oliver Hobbes.” The 
castle, in the style of an early English fortress, has no claims 10 
antiquity, being not yet nearly 100 years old, but as a residence 
it is quite a nice structure, in a delightful position. 


MISCELLANEOUS SALES. 


Tke Maidstone Town Council paid £3,950 for 69 acres, 
one of the farms of Lord Aylesford, lately sold by Messrs. G. 
Webb and Co. of Sittingbourne. The firm also disposed of 
Pelican Farm, Wateringbury, for £15,900, the Louse a very pretty 
timbered building, worthy of resumption as a good residence. 

Another successful sale, on behalf of Lady Beatrice Thynne, 
was conducted by Messrs. Rawlence and Squarey, who disposed 
of the Ditton estate, 1,381 acres, at Ludlow, at an average price 
of £22 an acre, the total, including private sales to the tenaatry, 
amounting to £30,230 

Great Martins, the Georgian house and 17 acres at Waltham 
St. Lawrence, tas been sold by Messrs. Wilson and Co. before 
the auction, which has therefore been cancelled; but another 
of the public sales arranged by tke firm still stands good, that 
at East Grinstead on Now ember 19th, in conjunction with 
Messrs. Turner, Rudge and Turner, of the P.ppingford Park 
estate in the Ashdown Forest district. The mansion Las been 
the subject of a large expenditure in recent years, and the 
property is an excellent residential one, not expensive 11 
upkeep. ARBITER. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


ENDING OR MENDING OLD COTTAGES. 
[To THE EpiTor or “ Country LiFe.’’] 
S1r,—I was much interested in your article on old cottages at Castle Combe, 
which is, without doubt, one of the most beautiful villages in the country. 
Your notice and the booklet of the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings are most timely, as I fear, when the new houses begin to appear there 
will be an orgy of destruction of old houses. For some months I acted as 
Housing Inspector for the Ministry of Health, and in that capacity visited a 
great number of our most beautiful villages and found large numbers of old 
cottages quite unnecessarily marked for demolition. Unfortunately the 
attitude of the Ministry is antagonistic to architecture, unconsciously, 
perhaps, but none the less antagonistic, due in part to the fact that architects 
(surely the most likely men) have only been given very subordinate posts 
in the organisation, and lately to the screech in the Press for economy and 
speed. True, on paper, the Ministry recommend local authorities to employ 
competent architects ; but competence in an architect is very much a matter 
of standpoint. I am not aware that this recommendation is followed up by 
any investigation as to the fitness of the men appointed by the local authorities 
(not so, I believe, with the Board of Agriculture, which apparently does 
exercise some authority over such appdintmeats). The result is that the fate 
of some of these old villages has been entrusted to men who are not sym- 
pathetic in the matter of old houses. I have no doubt most of them are 
excellent practical men and good sanitarians, but the sympathetic repair of 
old cottages is quite outside their training. The work of the S.P.A.B. is most 
valuable, and it would be a very good thing if it could be supplemented by 
the formation of local committees to watch over such matters and report 
cases likely to be worth the Society's notice—something on the lines of the 
Cockburn Association in Edinburgh, a body which has done much good 
work. This might prevent many an old building being swept away betore 
any organised protest can be made.—N. 
STONING THE MAGDALEN FOR GOOD LUCK. 
{To tHE EpitTor or “ Country LiFe.’’] 

S1r,—In Launceston one image and one old custom at least defeated the 
Puritans. Perhaps it was that the image was of granite, harder even than 
their own grim 
faith, and per- 
haps _ because 
the Cornish did 
not take kindly 
to the Puritan 
spirit; but the 
Magdalen of 
Launceston re- 
mains and the 
people of Laun- 
ceston still be- 
lieve in her 
power for good 
and evil. You 
will search your 
guide books and 
your county his- 
tories in vain to 
read of the 
Magdalen’s 
Powers. The 
figure, which 
tests in a cano- 
pied niche be- 
neath the centre 
of the three 
windows at the 
cast end of the 
Parish church, 
is a little less 
than life size THE MAGDALEN 


and represents 


- 


the Magdalen laying face downwards in an attitude of grief. By her 
side is what is described as a skull or the box of ointment. What 
is still more intere sting is the large number of stones, pebbles, pieccs 
of Slate always to be seen scattered and untidy on the back of the 
figure or upon the sill of the window above. They represent the 
triumph of custom, local belief, or superstition, if you will. The belief is 
that if you cast your stone up at the figure and it remain upon it you get 
your reward. If you treat the statue with disrespect you suffer. The 
Stones on the window sill represent failure, those on the figure success. The 
People of Launceston are shy to talk of this belief of theirs. If you ask 
they will half shyly tell you that the children believe it, that they remembcr 
when they were children throwing a stone up when they wanted a new pair 
of boots, or a treat of some kind. ‘ And did you get it?’’ you ask. You 
will generally be told, “ Yes.” If you watch, you will see that the children 
are still believing it, and that some of the “ children ” have long since passed 
School age. And the stones are always there, always increasing. Of the 
many stories I heard of the Magdalen of Launceston one was of how the 
teller when a boy many years ago came running home from school and passing 
the statue jumped at it to hit its face. He told me with a smile that it might 
have been that or it might not, but before he was out of the churchyard he 
Slipped, sprained his ankle and was in bed for many days. The age of the 
custom nobody seems to know. The statue itself is not old as ecclesiastical 
figures count age. The church which is dedicated to the Magdalen was 
rebuilt somewhere about 1524, just before the Reformation. It is of granite. 
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the entire surface of the exterior being carved, and with the pick, not 
the chisel.—C1irrorp HOSKEN. 
RATS AND CATS. 
[To THE EpitTor or ‘“‘ Country LiIFe.’’] 

S1r,—-In your article on ‘‘ The Results of Rat Week ” the different methods 
of rat catching are discussed. Mr. Boulenger is very much in favour of 
poison, and there is no doubt that more rats would be killed through using 
it, and if everyone knew just how weak to make the solution to spare the 
poultry and kill the rats it would probably be universally used. With the 
farmers here in Yorkshire the cat is the general favourite for the rat-catching 
business, and good rat-catching cats, rearing families of good rat-hunting 
kittens, are greatly appreciated by them. The great danger in using poison 
is the fear that the cats, poultry and especially chickens will be killed through 
partaking of it. I know two cats who are splendid rat hunters and true 
friends of the farmer and have no doubt saved him innumerable chickens 
in their time. They are also very friendly with the hens and chickens, and 
will play with them through the day. At night the cats are put in the barn, 
and by morning on many occasions a few dead rats are to beseen. These cats 
do not eat much of the rat, but are splendid hands at catching them. The 
kittens are carefully trained by the cats and will become in time as efficient 
as the mothers. The cat and kittens make a good home in the barrel during 
the day, and the hens and chickens utilise it at the night —W. SuGpEN. 





POTATO SET SETTING. 
[To THE Epitor or “ Country LIFE.’’} 
Str,—Some months ago the Vicar of Blyth, an old market town in North 
Notts, offered prizes for the greatest weight of potatoes grown from 1lb. 
of Majestic seed potatoes, and the result has just been made known. 
The competitors were the members of the Blyth Gardens and Allot- 
ments Association, and there were seventeen entries and two  non- 
competitors. The pound of potatoes ranged from five to eight tubers, to 
be cut into sets or set whole. The two non-competitors made the best 
results, the first having cut six tubers into twenty-two sets, and the weight 
lifted from these was 113}lb. The second, a lady, cut eight potatoes into 
twenty sets, and 
the result was 
7olb. The com- 
petitors’ results 
=. were also good, 
ranging from 
7p. «to. 3990. 
Two of them set 
the tubers 
whole, produc- 
ing respectively 
424b. and 42lb.; 
and a pound of 
five tubers cut 
into fourteen 
sets produced 
28lb. It will be 
readily conceded 
that the results 
were highly 
satisfactory. 
Some years ago 
there was a sort 
of mania for 
growing pota- 
toes from potato 
peelings, and in 
one case it was 
a success to my 
knowledge. My 
father on going 
OF LAUNCESTON. to the house of a 
neighbouring 
farmer found him inspecting a small sack of seed potatoes which had been sent 
with the advice ‘to try a boiling’ before planting. The maid was just 
then engaged in peeling them and, as she had a heavy hand, she cut deep. 
Noting this, my father begged the peelings, took them away home, where 
he cut them into lengths, keeping a well-spritted eye on each length. Next 
day he folded the ends of the lengths of peel neatly under the spritted eyes 
and set them the same as whole sets. In due course they produced a good 
strong haulm, and later when lifted the crop was a good one, each tuber 
having a rosy pink skin and quite free from warts. I knew several instances 
of good crops from potato peelings. This was sixty years ago.—Tuos. 
RATCLIFFE. 
A HOUSE WARMING ENOUIRY. 
[To THE Epitor or “ Country LIFE.”’] 

S1r,—In your issue of October 11th there is a letter enquiring about a good 
paraffin stove to heat rooms, etc. I can confidently recommend the 
Ardente, a Belgian stove, as being one of the very best for the purpose, but 





do not know if it is still being made. Ours was bought seventeen years 
ago and is still as good as ever. It gives a great heat, requires no attention, 
burns comparatively little oil, and is non-smelling if kept clean.’ We use 
it some hours daily in a moderate-sized room (to save coal) which it warms 
excellently. It stands 3 ft.high and is 3ft. round. It is black japanned ; 
the lamp is brass, holding about a quart of paraffin ; there is a smallround wick, 
bulbous chimney,red, with a casing of thin wire to prevent breaking.—A. H 


ee 








A TENT-POLE IN THE MAKING. 
[To THE Epitor oF “ CouNTRY LIFE.”’} 
Sir.—Few of your readers are likely to be 
aware of the manner in which the bamboo as 
it grows in the forest is converted into its more 
familiar form, the beautifully straightened 
tent-pole or lance-stave. This photograph 
shows how the raw material is converted into 
the finished article in an Indian forest. Having 
been gauged and_ classified according to 
diameter classcs, the bamboos are cut down 
to the requisite length and neatly dressed clean 
of all side branches and knots. They are then 
turned over to skilled workmen—known as 
kammaggars—whose sole cccupation in life 
is to straighten bamboos. Although their 
methods are primitive they are decidedly 
efficient, and it is doubtful whether more 
up-to-date appliances could yield better rcsults. 
First the bamboos are warmed in a fire con- 
sisting of two logs of wood. When the heat 
has made them sufficiently pliable they are 
inserted in a slanting hole in an up-ight 
stake, as shown in the photograph, the 
kammaggar pressing on it with considerable 
force to bend it in the right direction. It 
all sounds very simple, but in reality con- 
siderable skill is required—firstly, to get the 
bamboo sufficiently warm without allowing it 


A BABY OYSTER-CATCHER. 


Having placed a head ot a sea pink on one 
egg to see if the parent bird returned, I 
went to the other part of the island. On re- 
turning about six o’clock I found one of the 
eggs had just hatched (it must have been by the 
heat of the sun, as it was a particularly hot 
day) and. by my mark the old bird had never 
returned to the nest. The young one was 
quite wet, so had evidently only just come out 
of the egg. After having taken some photo- 
graphs of it I left, again returning in about 
an hour’s time, but there was not a sign of 
that little bird; it had evidently already 
left home. I knew they did not stay long 
in the nest, but had no idea they went quite so 
soon ; no doubt it was hiding in the stones close 
by, but I could not see a sign of it. Another 
day I came to a spot strewn with thousands 
of limpet shells, which was. evidently an 
oyster-catcher’s refuse heap ; the bird or birds, 
having selected that spot for their feast, had 
carried them there.—F, ELEANOR SHIFFNER. 
A DOE’S BUSY YEAR. 

[To THE EpitTor or “ Country Lire.”’] 
Sir,—I think the following fact will be of 
interest to your readers. My _ Flemish- 
Belgian doe has, between the dates of 
October 26th, 19z8, and October 8th, 1919, 
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to scorch, and, 
secondly, to 
straighten it with- 
out breaking any 
fibres.—H. L. W. 


THE OYSTER- 
CATCHER OR 
SEA PIE. 
{To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—Mr. W. 
Bickerton remarks, 
in his article on 
the oyster-catcher, 
“that at first he 
could only succeed 
in getting photo- 
graphs of nests 
and young birds.” 
He was exceed- 
ingly lucky in 
getting the latter, 
as in my experi- 
ence there seem 
very few minutes 
in which one can 
procure a young 
oyster -catcher. I 
found a nest once 
in the early after- 
noon with all 


three eggs beaked. 


[Nov. 8th, 1919. 





STRAIGHTENING A BAMBOO POLE. 


reared forty-seven rabbits: litters of eight, eight, fourteen, four and 
thirteen respectively. All the young rabbits lived and were fit ta 
kill. The last thirteen show the same promise. I wonder if this is a 
record ?—MARGARET GLOVER. 


A LANDOWNER AND SITTING TENANTS. 


[To THE Epitor oF ‘“ Country LIFe.’’] 


Sir,—Sitting tenants in Cornwall who are in danger of being flouted by 
small holding enthusiasts will thank the Earl of St. Germans for his recent 
outspoken remarks on the present scandalous system. Speaking at a recent 
meeting at Juno, he said he did not consider the Cornwall Small 
Holdings Committee was treating some of the sitting tenants quite 
rightly. More discrimination should be shown by purchasing farms which 
tenants were giving up, or where tenants had other farms to fall back 
on. If there were more. cascs such as he had mentioncd—where sitting 
tenants had been dispossessed—he should not continue to scrve on the 
Committee. As a landowner he should not treat his tenants in such a way, 
and he did not see why he should serve on a body which was treating tenants 
in a manner of which he did not approve.—G. P. M. 


A JAPANESE FIGHTING DOG. 
[To tHE Epitror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’] 
Str,—This Japanese fighting dog comes from the Tosa district of the island 
f Skikoku, where the strain has been establishcd for many gencrations. 
His name is Sunn, and he is here seen with the wife of his owner Shikata, 
a Japancse merchant who expects to cstablish a kennel of these dogs in 
Honolulu. Sunn is still a puppy. He lately took a prize in the Honolulu 
Dog Show judged by Mr. Jack Bradshaw, an Englishman who made the 
journey from San Francisco on purpose to judge.—WEx JONES. 
Our readcrs may like to compare the photograph of this dog with those 
f the Great Dancs in another part of this issue-—Ep.| 





SUNN AND HIS) MISTRESS. 
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UNIT CONCRETE COTTAGES | 


| 





Front view. Back view. 
CONCRETE BLOCK COTTAGES AT BRAINTREE. 
C. H. B. Quennell and W. F. Crittall. 


F some of the old builders could come to life and see originated with Mr. F. H. Crittall, head of the Crittall 

the various schemes for building houses which are now Manufacturing Company, whose works are at Braintree 

being discussed on every hand, they would be amazed. As a maker of steel frame windows Mr. Crittal] felt 

Because, though the craft guilds had their mysteries, the need for standardisation before the War; for, obviously, 

it is quite certain that there would be no notion of any there was loss of time and unnecessary cxpense involved 
deep mystery in building an ordinary cottage. But we in making casements which were always differing from one 
of this difficult present time, with a 
war legacy of high costs, labour 
troubles, and a great shortage of 
certain materials, have to face a 
problem which never existed in “ the 
good old days.’’ We want hundreds 
of thousands of houses, we want them 
quickly, and we want them at the 
lowest possible cost. Though slowly 
becoming accustomed to prices which 
would have seemed grotesque a few 
years ago, we are yet very unquiet in 
our minds when we realise what it now 
costs to build a house. Taking the 
Health Ministry’s own best figures, 
based on approved tenders, the average 
to-day is no less than £768 for a cottage 
of parlour type: and one hears of far 
higher figures, verging indeed on £1,000. 
In these circumstances there is good 
reason that the keenest thought should 
be given to every manner of building bh 
that will effect economy. Experiments sajitia es 7 
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with different forms of construction are : GROUND FIR PLAN : ' (PPLR IQR ALAN: 
being tried in various parts of the 
country, and among others the con- PLAN OF A PAIR OF COTTAGES. 


crete block cottages at Braintree, 
near Chelmsford, in Essex, are particularly interesting. another by mere fractions of an inch this way or that ; and 
A scheme is there being carried out at the present the need for standardisation became insistently clear to Mr. 
time embracing sixty-nine flat-roofed houses, built in Crittall when his firm turned during the War from the making 
pairs and grouped together as a little colony. The scheme — of windows to the production of munitions. In that great 
industry standardisation was the essence of success. By 
, a _ it was shown how the cost of the r8lb. shell could be reduced 
- Or from 24s. to 11s. ro}d., despite the fact that wages had 
doubled themselves. Mr. Crittall thought that standardisa- 
tion might be applied to cottage building with equally satis- 
factory results. He put his idea to Mr. C. H. B. Quennell, 
an architect of wide experience, who was asked to resolve 
it into fact. Mr. Quennell did so in association with a member 
ye of the firm, Mr. W. F. Crittall, and the decision ‘arrived at 
M182" ri aa was that a pair of cottages should be built as an experiment, 
tBet embodying the principle of unit design and construction. 
There was to be no standardisation of plan, which was not 
== : ~ regarded as the ideal solution ; but, rather, the cottages should 
: be laid out with rooms, passages and openings as multiples or 
parts of a unit of measurement. In the case of this particular 
pair of cottages the metre was taken as the unit, but later 
the yard was adopted instead. The accompanying plan 
; maa of the cottages clearly explains how the unit has been 
~ ee co developed. Similarly, for the walling, concrete blocks of 
. unit proportions were used in conjunction with standardised 
steel casements and doors. The blocks measure one-half 
by one-quarter by one-eighth of a unit, less the thickness 
A LIVING ROOM. of one joint each way, so that, if two blocks equal one unit in 








600 


length and the wall is so many units, there is no waste in 
cutting to fit and, as the blocks follow unit proportions in 
height, the courses work out with similar exactness and 
economy. (The same could, of course, be done with bricks, 
if these were all standardised—which, unfortunately, despite 
many years of effort, is not yet the case.) 

The experimental pair of cottages at Braintree were 
begun at the end of July, 1918, and were considered so 





THE WORK IN PROGRESS. 

satisfactory that it was decided to adopt the same scheme 
for the whole colony. It is interesting to note that the 
cottages are for Crittall employés, who have formed 
themselves into a Public Utility Society, the actual work 
of erection being carried out by The Unit Construction 
Company. 

The walls of the Braintree cottages are hollow, con- 
sisting of 4}in. outer and inner skins with a 2in. cavity. 
The blocks are made on the site, there being good sand 
and gravel available. Floors and roof are of concrete, the 
floors being covered with jointless composition and the 
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roof reinforced with expanded metal and covered with sand 


and tar. A saving of £28 per cottage is effected by the 
flat roof. Wood is eliminated throughout, steel being used 


for windows and doors, stairs and cupboards. 

It will not be possible to properly judge the effect of 
these cottages till all have been built and the ground round 
about them has been laid out. But, even so, they are so 
challenging that one cannot let them pass uncriticised now, 
A flat-roofed colony of cottages is in itself queer when set 
down on the English countryside, and the first experimental 
pair make one feel that there is a deficiency somewhere. Is 
it the unrelieved face of them, is it the absence of the sloping 
oof we are accustomed to see on an English cottage ? Perhaps 
a cream colour wash would work a miracle. I cannot say. 
Perhaps they will look immensely improved when they are 
finished and put tidy and the kindly hand of Time has 
softened off their newness, and climbing plants and _ bright- 
flowered gardens have given them a goodly setting. The 
cottages are certainly expressive functionally and have no 
pretty-pretty trimmings ; they are honest and sound, and, 
I am told, very comfortable to live in. Yet, withal, they 
do not please the eye; there is an unhomelike air about 
the experimental pair. But this is due to no inherent defect 
in the system on which the cottages are constructed and, 
as there is nothing proprietary about it—being a system 
that anybody can adopt—it might well be that with more 
cooks would come a better broth. 

This matter of appearance is, of course, all-important. 
The sprinkling of unsightly cottages up and down the land 
would be a calamity. But also we have to bear in mind the 
sheer inability for all the houses that are needed to be built 
of brick in the familiar fashion. We shall have to build in 
other ways also; and concrete is one of them. Hence the 
interest in these cottages at Braintree. The exact figures 
of cost in respect of them are not yet available, but a 
provisional contract has been arranged on the lines of the 
Colwyn Report (by which the contractor receives a premium 
on savings effected and is liable to be penalised for extras), 
and on this basis the Crittall company are paying {600 for 
their non-parlour houses and £660 for parlour houses of the 
same character as the pair here illustrated. This is a very 
substantial reduction on the Health Ministry’s figure of 
£768 for the same class of house. R. RANDAL PHILLIPS. 





THE COMPLEAT BOOK OF COTTAGES 


The “Country Life” Book of Cottages. Revised and enlarged 
edition. By Lawrence Weaver. (London: Country Lire, 20, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. Price gs. 6d. net.) 

YEAR or so before the War, at a time when keen attention 

A was being given to the problem of building cottages which 

provided adequate accommodation at a minimum cost, 

Mr. Weaver produced the ‘‘ Country Life’? Book of Cottages. 

In it he surveyed the whole field. The book soon went out 

of print, but war conditions precluded the publication of any 

fresh edition. Now, however, at a most opportune time, comes 
the second edition—comes, indeed, very 
largely a new book, for a great deal of 
the matter has had to be re-written in 
order to bring it up to date. The 
special merit of the book is that it is 
thoroughly practical. There are more 
than three hundred illustrations (one of 
which is here reproduced), and in every 
case we are given the necessary par- 
ticulars about the costs of the various 
types of cottages dealt with. Mr. 
Weaver has gathered together a won- 
derful collection of plans, and as he 
gives us a Critical examination of 
these, his book has a value far exceed- 
ing that possessed by many publications 
on cottages that are, in reality, no more 
than picture books or a miscellaneous 
collection of photographs enveloped by 

a great deal of general talk. 

The figures on which the author 
bases his criticism remain as they were 
in the first edition; they are, there- 
fore, pre-War figures. But though, of 
course, under present conditions these 
do not in the least apply (for instance, 
the {150 cottage, which was a feature of 
the Letchworth Exhibition, now seems 
altogether a myth), the fact that they 


are all put on the same basis gives us a most useful comparative 
analysis. Every kind of cottage is brought under review, from 
the smallest and cheapest, to large types with a maximum of 
accommodation ; we even have tl.e cottage for the middle-class 
occupier, which steps across the demarcation line that divides the 
cottage from the house. Every kind of building material is also 
considered : brick and stone, cob and pisé, concrete and weather- 
boarding, chalk and clay lump. Thus the book becomes a 
conspectus of cottage building, valuable and informing, a real aid 
to all concerned with housing. 





A PAIR OF SUFFOLK COTTAGES. 
C. J. Kay. 
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A MUSICIAN’S MEMORIES & ROMANCE 


HERE is no literary adventure which the dull man 

or woman undertakes with a lighter heart than that 

of writing biography, autobiography, reminiscences 

or memoirs. The result too often is to remind the 

reader of Pope’s adage about fools rushing in where 
angels fear to tread. Autobiographies accumulate by moun- 
tains, and with one or two rare exceptions they are mountains 
of dulness. Miss Ethel Smyth is to be heartily congratulated 
that hers proves to be an exception. Her Impressions That 
Remained (Longmans) is a treasure of its kind. How this 
result has been achieved it is not very difficult to see. 
Miss Smyth is a great artist, and many passages in her 
book are an avowal of the fact that the artist must 
perforce be egotistical, and egoism is, in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, fatal to good writing. The moment an 
individual begins to assume that everything and everybody 
is interesting only so far as it relates to himself or herself 
he is on the way to literary ruin. But Miss Smyth has made 
a virtue out of a vice. She pleads guilty to the egotism 
of the artist ; and, indeed, the charm of this book is probably 
owing to that. But then, it is mellowed and_ beautified 
by many rare gifts. For one thing, it is the very essence 
of the writer to avoid gush. Only on one occasion does she 
seem to have indulged in it, and, fortunately for her, the 
object was “ Aunt Judy ’—that is to say, Juliana Horatia 
Ewing, who wrete to her: “I think a habit of gush, like a 
habit of pious talk, without being necessarily absclutelv 
insincere 7s very objectionable, and both make me feel 
awkward te the last degree.”’ There is no gush whatever in 
these pages. Indeed, it could not exist long beside the writer’s 
spirit of detachment. She takes the nearest and dearest 
to her, her father, mother, sisters and brother, and poses 
them as an artist might a model, descrites what is good and 
bad about them with the unbiassed mind of a judge. It is 
her triumph that, in spite of this searching analysis and 
perfect candour, she never creates the impression of lack of 
love. Her sense of humour compels her to extract laughter 
from some of her father’s peculiarities, such as his habit 
under agitation of mixing up his words in a most extraordinary 
way. But the reader is never tempted for one moment to 
think of him as other than a fine example of the English 
officer and gentleman, one who thoroughly deserved the 
eulogy spoken by the curate at his death. But this does 
not prevent Miss Smyth from showing how her father had 
belonged to the old school that had very little sympathy 
with the ideals of {he new woman, and he kLelieved to the end 
of his life that ail Radicals were scoundrels. 

The mother was a lady who, with her French blocd, had 
inherited the vivacity and wit that we associate naturally 
with the Parisienne. Her affection for her children was 
unbounded, and yet she had habits that irritated them. 
These are described without flinching. One was _ her 
habit of brooding in bed, even though she had _ parted 
from her children in a happy frame of mind. But “ the 
passéd day would shine upon her pillow, breeding many 
woes.” Molehills became mountains, and from one bedroom 
to another she would pass, reciting wrongs and cruelties 
suffered by her at the hards of her children, slights, veiled 
rudenesses or ridicule. This performance they used to desig- 
nate “morning calls.’””’ The whole thing was pitiable in a 
way, but the children thought it terrible: besides which, 
adds Miss Smyth, with her humorous common sense, “one 
wanted to go to sleep again.” 

The surroundings do not seem particularly favourable 
to the development of an artistic temperament. But she 
very early became conscious that music was to be her art. 
“TI certainly trifled with other ideas, such as marriage, 
travel, becoming a Roman Catholic, or even a nun.” But 
her real ambition, which she followed with characteristic 
obstinacy, was to go to Leipzig and study music, not as an 
amateur, but as one who was going to make it the object 
of a life’s devotion. The first movement of self-consciousness 
in her in regard to her art was stimulated by a governess, 
who played classical music to her when she was twelve. 
But a more important event was the arrival at Aldershot 
of a Mr. Ewing, in the Army Service Corps. He was the 
composer of ‘‘ Jerusalem the Golden,” and she hailed him as 
a real musician. Later on it was discovered “‘ that he was 
one of the most delightful, original and whimsical personalities 
in the world.” But his wife probably exercised a still greater 
power on her general development. This will not be a surprise 
to those who know—and surely there are few who do not 
know—the delightful books for children written by Juliana 


Horatia Ewing, books in which playfulness, fancy and the 
romance young hearts delight in, were united to a style of 
writing that is too much confined to graver things. Any 
girl with stuff in her at all must have been better for inter- 
course with “‘ Aunt Judy,” and the response by Miss Smyth 
was full and frank. If there was a suspicion of a speck in 
her character it was, as her acute little friend was quick 
to notice, a tendency to enjoy bad health. As her father 
once said to his son-in-law, ‘“ Dear Juliana is always better, 
thank you, but never quite well.”’ Even her charming letters 
were a little spoiled by “constant references to her poor 
back, her wretched head, the air-cushions people lent her,” 
andsoon. It was Mr. Ewing, however, who, having heard Miss 
Smyth play, proclaimed that she was a born musician. This 
made her father furious, for the literary Ewings did not 
conform to what he considered the true English type. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Ewing was troubled with a bad digestion 
and had a red nose, which General Smyth attributed to 
Scotch whisky, and he also fancied that the interest in his 
daughter was due to artists being “loose fish.” General 
Smyth had already sworn that he would rather see his 
daughter under the sod than a professional musician, and his 
misinterpretation of the relations between her and Ewing 
confirmed him in the opinion. But he had to do with an 
iron will and a girl who had a genius for friendship which won 
for her the support and regard of Barbara Hamley, now 
Lady Ernle, on whose kindness and tact there is no need 
to dwell. Against an alliance of this kind mere man 
was bound to fight in vain, and so eventually the General 
Smyth capitulated and the “ Stormy Petrel”’ had her will. 

This carries us well through the first volume of these 
Impressions, and in the second she is established in her 
musical career. Her life among the Bohemian musicians 
at Leipzig is one of the wittiest parts of the history, but we 
cannot dwell on it here. The most interesting event of her 
life, apart from the thrills of art, was undoubtedly her friend- 
ship with Henry Brewster. He is intreduced without preface 
in the first volume as “ the great friend of my maturer years 
and the wisest man I ever knew.” Another little reference 
further on is to his theory that ‘‘ English married life bases 
on snarling.” One gathers that the earliest feeling towards 
him was offosition, or, in her own phrase, “a little aversion.” 
He was handscme, witty, and an dme d’élite, Lut as “ thinker 
I found him detestable.” At that time Miss Smyth thought 
there were only two countries that counted, England and 
Germany. But ker friend was half American and _ half 
English and, -rought up in France, was a passionate Latin, 
and the opposition he aroused kd him into paradoxes that 
George Bernard Shaw might have fathered : 
such as that Shakespeare was an agglcmerate of bombast and bad writing ; 
that Goethe’s gush about Nature was positively indecent; that a work 
written without “ de l’aficctation ” is coarse; that spontaneity is the death 
of inspiration, and so on. 

His wife shared his inveterate dislike to everything 
German, although she was herself half German and _ half 
Austrian, with a Polish strain on her mother’s side. 

Julia was the strar gest human being, if human she was, that I or anyone 
else ever came across, fascinating, «enigmatic, unapproachable, with a Schiller- 
like profile and pale ycllow hair; and though completely under the spell 
I knew far less of her at the end of my two Italian winters than at the beginning. 


Miss Smyth’s first impression of the household was two 
dear little fair-haired children, -eautifully dressed, to whem, 
as they slunk cut of the drawing-rocm, no one said “ Good- 
night.” But further intercourse preduced a_ strong 
liking ketween her and “H. B.” He wen her over to a 
saner view of France ; got her to study Flaukert, Baudelaire 
and Verlaine; he intrcduced her to Anatole France, and 
kindled the flame of enthusiasm for French literature. The 
end was the inevitable one. 

Henry Brewster and I, two natures to all appearance diametrically 
opposed, had gradually come to realise that our roots were in the same soi!l— 
and this I thirk is the real meaning of the phrase to ccmplete one another— 
that there was betwecn us one of those links that are part of the Eternity 
which lics behind and before Time. 


But the complication that might have been expected 
in this country did not arise exactly in the same way in 
this case. The Brewsters held unusual views between man 
and wife, and so the situation, described baldly, was that 
“H. B.” and Miss Smyth found themselves deeply in love 
with one another. But in spite of theory Julia was not a 
consenting party. She believed the whole thing to be 
imaginary on both sides, and maintained that it was up to 
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them to establish whether realities or illusions were in 
question. Miss Smyth was frank enough and English enough 
and courageous enough to cut through this impossible situa- 
tion. “It was my obvious duty to break off intercourse 
with him at once and for ever,” and she left Italy with that 
chapter closed as far as possible. Easier said than done. 
Neither he nor she were bent on pursuing selfish ends regard- 
less of giving pain, nor did she accuse Julia of insincerity, 
but she had some doubts about the part she should play, 
and, in short, retained the friendship. Next time they met 
it was in London. He had been passing through on his way 
to America and, seeing her name on a poster, had run down 
to the Crystal Palace. After the concert they met in the 
corridor, had tea together, and at night he started for Liver- 
pool. In 1899 the friendship was resumed. 

Why what once had been impossible now became possible, the striking 


of what exact hour set me free to leave the desert for ever these 
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are things that cannot be told here; the explanation roots in a silent sec!ion 
of the past. I will only add that from now onwards our friendship bec» me 
the pivot of my life—as it is to-day though my friend died ten years azo. 
All that story falls beyond the term of years set in these Memoirs, but what 
has already been said will explain why I date from December, 1899, the begin- 
ning of a new life. 


“H. B.” left behind him two or three books in English 
and as many more in French. The letters of his which are 
printed in this volume fully bear out Miss Smyth’s account 
of his wisdom and talent. One hesitates to apply the word 
“genius ’”’ with so little material to go on. The episode 
shows that the “ Stormy Petrel,”’ wild, wilful and indifferent 
to love as she showed herself in the early chapters of her 
career, was, nevertheless, very human. But no one would 
need anything more to establish that fact than the wisdom 
and humour and sympathy which for a long time to come 
will continue to delight readers of these pages. 


SIR J. HAWLEY’S FIRST DERBY WINNER 


SOME DETAILS OF 


contributed an 
in W.ltshire as a 


© Country Lire a fortnight ago | 
art cle on the Manton establishment 
g-eat home of the thorot ghbred, and in touching on some 
rather ancient history I mentioned how the present 
Mr. Alec Taylor’s father tw:ce tried Teddington on 
successive days for the Derby of 1851. I have to thank a valued 
correspord*nt—Mr. Fred Lynham of Rottingdcan, himself a 
most able jockey in his day and then a 
very capable trainer—for a copy of the 
Licensed Victuallers’ Gazette Pictorial ¥ 
Supplement of twenty-five ycars ago 
which contains an interesting detailed 
account of Teddington’s career. Oddly 
enough, the most important detail! of 


all, that of the double trial on two 
days, is missing. That it actually took 
place is true enough. The _ present 


Mr. Taylor did not see it—it took place 
before he was born—but the story was 
often repeated to him by his father. 
The article sent to me, 
certainly interesting, and I 


however, is 
therefore 


Sir Joseph Hawley won the Derby 
four times and Teddington was the first 
He paid £250 for the 
colt’s dam — Miss Twickenham — and 
Teddington came as the result of mating 
w.th Orlando. It is stated: ‘‘ The foal 
was not by any means a prepossessing 
youngster, -for in one of his feet he was 


make one or two extracts. / 
» 


of those winners. 





a trifle clubby, which necessitated his 
being shod with The + 
stud-groom at Leybourne Grange, how- 


a long shoe. 
ever, was exceedingly fond of him, the 
colt having crept into his affections by 
the manner in which he walked away 
from his companions when they were 534 
in the breaking bridle, which, in the 
opnion of experienced judges, is an - 4- Rouch. 
almost infallible test by which the horos- 

cope of a yearling may be cast.” 

I read further that “‘ the trainer experienced a considerable 
amount of trouble with Teddington’s near fore-foot, but by dint 
of continual paring it was brought as nearly as possible to the 
same dimensions as its fellow. As a yearling he proved a vcry 
troublesome fellow, and no boy could hold him if once he got his 
head up.’ The Derby trial is related thus: ‘‘ His trial for the 
great Epsom contest took p’ace on Middle Down, and he met 
Storyteller at level weights and was set to concede Vatican 6lb., 
The Ban 21lb. and Gladiole 28lb. The latter made the pace as 
fast as the boy could drive her along, and half a mile from home 
Vatican and Teddington caught her. The Derby colt pulling 
double, won so casily that Alec Taylor was beside himself with 
joy, and forthwith jubilantly informed Mr. Fobert that ‘ he had 
a second Fiying Dutchman at last !’ 





BRIGAND, 


One of the easiest winners of the race on record. 


TEDDINGTON’S CAREER. 


“Sir Joseph Hawley, when he heard the result of the trial 
declared that it was ‘ too good’; but Taylor thought otherwise 
and made up his mind that Teddington would win the Derby. 
A week before the eventful day his off foreleg filled, the front of 
the shin having festered, and there was no help but to case him in 
his work. As it happened, however, a little rest was exactly 
what he required, and the limb was all right by the time he left 
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WINNER OF THE CAMBRIDGESHIRE. Copyrigil. 


home for the scene of action. Arrived at Epsom, further anxiety 
was in store for the trainer, as the colt would not eat his corn, 
presumably fretting at the change into a strange stall, but he 
p:cked the split peas out of his feed on the morning of the race 
and seemed quite himself again.”’ 

There were thirty-two runners for the race that year and 
Teddington was favourite at 3 to 1. It was, however (as I 
wrote a fortnight ago) at 200 to 1 that Sir Joseph Hawley first 
began backing the horse. At Tattenham Corner there were 
about ten of the runners in a cluster, and his jockey, Job Marson, 
appears to have had a job to get him out. ‘‘ His heart, however,” 
says the writer I am quoting, ‘‘ was as big as a bullock’s, and 
when his rider had got him fairly straight, he came with such 
a m'ghty run that he somewhat interfered with his half-brother, 
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Aristo ’’—by the way, can a horse have a half-brother of the same 
age ?—‘‘ whom Flatman was riding for Mr. Greville. ‘ Where 
are you going to?’ shouted Nat. ‘ Beg yer pardon, I can’t 
hold my horse,’ answered Job, and above the clatter of the field 
he managed to catch Nat’s reply: ‘I 
wish I couldn’t hold mine !’”’ 

I turn from the above interesting 
recollections to note quite briefly one or 
two of the leading features of the con- 
cluding meeting of Newmarket’s season. 
The Cambridgeshire, for example, was 
an astounding race in its result. The 
only persons with real cause for satis- 
faction were the owner and trainer of 
the winner, Brigand, who was returned 
one of the casiest winners of the race 
on record. ‘Thus a “‘ poor and needy ”’ 
person like Mr. James de Rothschild 
was enriched to the extent, it is under- 
stood, of fifty or sixty thousand 
pounds. A man who is accustomed 
to bet in bg money at times does not 
need to lay out much money in order 
to win a lot when the average odds he 
accepts are 4o and 33 to 1. The 
general public, recognised writers in the 
daily Press, and other owners and 
trainers, did not take Brigand’s can- 
didature in any sense scriously. He 
was thought to be a non-stayer, and 
yet he outstayed every one of the 
much esteemed favourites. Onlookers 
were amazed and the prophets in the 
papers were confounded and_ should 
have been abashed and shy of raising 
their heads again for some time to 
come. But racing is just racing, a 
mass of inconsistencies and disappoin‘- 
ments, and so the prophet does not heap ashes on his 
own head. I turn to my own summing up of the race 
in the issue of a fortnight ago, when I suggested that the winner 
might come from one of four. I found the second, Diadem, and 
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was never the man to come to a conclusion without sound and 
solid cause. Of course, the bookmakers were very bg winners 
on the race and, indeed, on the concluding meeting as a whole. 
They drew in heavily when Orpheus lost+the Dewhurst Plate 





WHO DEAD-HEATED FOR THE CRITERION STAKES. 


being caught and beaten in the last fifty yards of the seven- 
furlong race by Mr. Lionel Robinson’s Prince Galahad, the 
chestnut colt by Prince Palatine from Decagone, and the winner 
on his only other appearance in public, which was at Ascot. 
After that Ascot race the colt developed 
hock trouble, but treatment and a 
Jong rest effected a cure” and 
enabled him to put up = quite a 
sparkling performance. His style ot 
racing suggests courage and stamina 
as well as fine speed, and as he is 
extremely strong and well modelled of 
the ‘‘long and low” sort he ought 
to make a really high-class three year 
old. He is a stable companion of 
Tetratema, but, of course, in different 
ownership, and nothing will convince 
me that he is a better colt than the 
grey until I see such a thing demon- 
strated in public. He certainly is not 
as a two year old, and if the ‘grey 
only stays I venture to say he never 
will be. There is a prejudice against 
The ‘Tetrarch’s stock being stayers, 
and that is why I fancy some pcople 
thus carly are ready to take Prince 
Galahad -before Tetratema for the 
Derby of 1920. 


I hear that Lord Roseberv’s Rizzio 
is expected to win the Derby Cup next 
week. I hope the colt will do better 
than Mapledurham, who was also 
much expected to win the London 
Autumn Cup at Alexandra Park a week 
ago and failed miserably. 


A statement has been made elsewhere 
that Tetratema las gone seriously amiss. 


Thus early are wild stories put in circula- 
Copyright, = 


PRINCE GALAHAD, WINNER OF THE DEWHURST PLATE. tion of the winter Derby favourite. It 

was the same with tke Tetrarch Tam 

the fourth, Alasnam. Sir Abe Bailey, who owns the latter, was glad to be able to say that all is perfectly well with the grey 
extraordinarily confident, and I do not rccall an owner more colt. He did not run for the Dewrurst Plate because it 


confident of winning a Cambridgeshire. Alasnam may yct show 
that sa eae if : : 
that there was good ground for the confidence as Sir Abe Bailey 


was never intended he should do so, and not because he had 


» . 
gone wrong. PHILLIPPOS. 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF A PRACTISER 


By BERNARD Darwin. 


T a certain pleasant house where I have spent year 
aiter year a winter golfing holiday there is an ancient 
Scottish retainer. He is now, alas! past work, but 
for many successive winters he uscd to greet me with 
a hardy annual joke: ‘‘ We’ve put you in the big 

room, Mr. Darwin, so that you can play golf when you have 
a mind to it.’’ I had just once, after a day of peculiarly gross 
errors on the green, taken a putter to bed with me and practised 
against the Iegs of the chairs, and I was never afterwards 
allowed to forget it. It is the sort of reputation that one can 
never lose, and, indeed, I am afraid I have deserved it during 
most of my golfing life. It has probably done more harm than 
good, given more pain than pleasure; but the habit is almost 
impossible to break, and I must still confess myself an inveterate 
and almost unrepentant indoor practiser. 

In my rooms at Cambridge I wore two holes through the 
carpet by means of my stance, to the great distress of my bed- 
maker, so that I had to get a piece of linoleum to cover up the 
eyesore and so propitiate her. I have putted, till my back 
ached, over the floor of a verandah at a small hole between 
two slabs of slate. I have even putted on the floor boards 
of a bell tent at the pole. I have played short pitches into a 
capacious armchair. I have tethered myself by the Ilcg to a bcd 
post in order to prevent my body from swaying or my knee from 
bending. I have employed a strange device, blesscd by Harry 
Vardon, whereby a string was fastened at one end to the p’ayer’s 
cap and at the other to a pece of metal that sl'd up ard down 
a groove ina post. If the player moved his head ever go slightly 
that confounded piece of metal began to slide up the post before 
his eyes; I am not sure that it dd not even ring a bell. In 
short, if there is any folly which any reader has committed he 
may be sure that [ have comm‘ttcd it too. 

Moreover, your true practising lunatic does not confine 
himself to places where he can use a real club and a real ball. 
If he cannot swing a club he will swing the fire irons; if there 
is no room even for a poker, then a paper knife: nay, he will 
swing away vigorously without any weapon at all. A golfer 
of my acquaintance was one day holding forth at some length 
on this subject, declaring that the proper way to practise was 
to take out all your clubs, without any balls, and practise 
swinging them one after the other. ‘‘ I don’t agree with you 
at all,” said another golfer, growing perhaps a little restive 
under the discourse ; “‘ the proper way is to take out no clubs, 
but a box of balls, and practise keeping your eye on the ball.’”’ 
His remark had the desired effect ; nevertheless, I would not 
utterly condemn the theories that he found so tedious. Certainly 
I can recall many occasions when I have swung myself into what 
Sam Weller called an “ appleplexy’”’ with no compensating 
benefits whatever, but there have also been just a few when 
I have hit upon the secret. One in particular was at Sandwich 
just before the Bar versus Stock Exchange match—a very good 
match it was incidentally, and it is a pity that it was given up. 
On that Friday evening I was slicing so contemptibly and 
continuously that 10 down with 8 to play seemed to stare me 
in the face for next day’s match. I rushed desperately back 
to the Bell and swung away in my room—it may have been 
with an umbrella, or it may have been with a toothbrush— 
until the last available moment before dressing for dinner. 
When I had tried everything in vain and was beginning to 
think that I should have to miss the soup, a sudden inspiration 
sent my arms whirling freely away after the imaginary ball. 
I dashed down to dinner with hair unbrushed, but filled with 
a new and satisfying creed. Next day I drove, as you may 
say, like a printed book and defeated a doughty opponent by 
an agreeably large margin. 

It must be admitted, however, that this comes near to 
being the exception that proves the 
rule, and these overnight inspirations 
more often than not prove sadly 
disillusioning in the morning. They 
have an extremely disturbing effect, 
so that you know no peace of mind 
until you have actually tested the 
new theory with club and ball. If 
the first two or three shots are 
successful a blessed calm settles down 
upon you: the restless craving is 
appeased and you are probably in for 
a spell of decent play—until the 
next breakdown; but if, which is 
more likely, the ball does not go 
as you have hoped, why then you 
have wearied your brain and body 
to no purpose and your last state is 
much worse than your first. 

I have one particularly tragic 
memory of indoor practising, not my 
own, but somebody else’s. He was 
a gentleman well advanced in m‘ddle 
life, but of a youthful and passionate E 


keenness. We stayed together at an hotel for a mecting, 
and as he had never before played in a team match, his 
eagerness was almost painful. He lost his match by six 
holes. Nobody dared to condole, and he shut himself up 
in his room to swing away the memory of that black dis 
grace. For some time those listening without heard only the 
recurrent swish of the club. Then came a fearful crash and 
he was discovered pluckirg himself of bits of glass amid the 
ruins of a chandelier. He went to bed at eight, caught the 
half-past six train next morning and the meeting knew him 


no more. 
_. To turn for a momen‘ from the lighter and more 
ridiculous aspects of the subject, there is no doubt that 


many a golfer who thinks that he is practising most virtuously 
is really doing nothing of the sort. He takes out a caddie, 
half a dozen balls and a club of which he is particularly 
fond. The caddie goes out into the long field, the player 
tees his six balls in a row and slogs them merrily away, 
and then the caddie brings them back again. This may be 
excellent fun or exercise, though personally I like to do my 
practising in secret; but it can rarely do any good. You 
can scarcely grow more than confident in a club, and you 
can waste good shots. The only practice that is really bene- 
ficial is with a club or of a stroke of which you are not the 
master, and in that case you must determine to take out only 
that recalcitrant club or to play only that particular shot. I 
have sometimes gone out having solemnly vowed to struggle 
with nothing but half iron shots, and then yielded to the tempta- 
tion to take a favourite brassey with me as well. When twilight 
has at last fallen, or all my balls have been lost in the heather, 
I have found to my extreme mortification that I have done 
nothing but slash gaily with the brassey, and those confounded 
half iron shots have been postponed once more. Again, even 
if you do harden your heart and toil away at the iron shots, 
there is a temptation to do so in some pleasantly open 
spot and at no particular mark. But a half iron shot in 
the abstract is of very little use. In a real game it has to 
be played up to a flag, and it is the fact of there being 
bunkers to right and left of that flag that makes your 
shots so crooked. If you are in a very bad way indeed 
the nice open space may be allowable for a stroke or two, 
but you must not pamper yourself too long. Sooner or later 
you must put it to the touch of the bunkers. 


CORRESFONDENCE. 
A MounTAiIn Go.¥ Course IN INp1a. 


S1r,—I send you a photograph of the golf course at the little hill statiox 
of Panchgani in India. It is 4,30¢ ft. up on the Western Ghats, sixty miles. 
by road from Poona, whence it can be reached in a motor car by a road that 
here and there tunnels its way through the mountains. The course lies on 
a wide plateau known a3 “‘ Tableland,” the sides of which are sheer precipices 
of black rock. In hot weather the turf is brown aad baked, but during the 
rains there is rich, velvety, green grass and masses of white, pink and purple 
flowers. There is a measure of luck about the game, for the ball often strikes 
a projecting rock and resumes its flight at right angles to its original direction. 
Consequently, a fore caddie, and sometimes two, must be employed. The 
greens—or, rather, browns, as they have not a blade of grass—are covered 
with sand, and the wind sweeps it away from one spot and deposits it too- 
thickly in another. It is not unusual to find a snake sunning itself on the 
warm sandy surface. You must then seize the caddie by the scruff of the 


neck, lest he attempt flight, and, having thus gained possession of the niblick,. 
make sure that there is one less snake in the world. 
on the flag as a warning.—S. P. Woo er. 


The corpse may be hung. 





CARRY OVER THE LAKE PANCHGANI, 
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AUTUMN oN THE SOMME BATTLEFIELD 


By WILFRED EWaART. 


HE clash of arms had long since passed away when a 

man and a woman stood on the highest part of the 

Somme _ battlefield—the Butte de Warlincourt 

viewing that remarkable scene in the rich light of a 

calm October morning. Already, it seemed, the after- 
math had come—that aftermath which, following upon 
rage, despair, distress of spirit, brings to the sufferer a 
dreamless sleep. So with the beauty of this autumn 
day. The battlefield stretched afar like some wild, 
undulating moorland; it was only when the two looked 
critically through spy-glasses that they perceived the whole 
area to be one of complete destruction ; that it was. too, a 
vast cemetery. In general, the landscape was bounded by the 
wintry skeletons of trees, ghost-like, shell-wrecked, identifving 
such ominous spots as High Wood, Delville Wood, the Bazen. 
tins and Le Transloy. Only in the distance could be perceived 
a little hill. There was no sign of life, except where the ruler- 
straight line of the Bapaume-Albert road cutting across the 
foreground was dotted by an occasional lorry or whirling 
motor car that suggested something of the strenuous para- 
phernalia cf a warfare past. 

After all, this Somme battlefield—it was the home of 
the dead. And the two persons soon started to pick their way 
along the sloping side of the little ravine which leads up to the 
one-time village of Flers, a certain light of anticipation in 
both faces. Nor could the way be easily pursued, for shell- 
holes of every size treacherously overgrown with weeds and 
vegetation, not to speak of wire, tares and the naturally rough 
nature of the ground, everywhere beset the footsteps. It was 
impossible to go far without a fall. Hardly less common than 
shell-holes were the graves of the soldiers—a greying wooden 
cross leaning to an angle marked usually by the name on a 
metal label, sometimes by nothing at all and sometimes by the 
inscription ‘ To an Unknown Soldier ”’ in indelible pencil. At 
each of these they paused. Wreckage of the fighting of 1g16 
not less than that of 1918 lay on every hand. Here it was a 
steel helmet, German or English, dented, comical-looking, once 
set upon a man’s head, now a piece of empty steel ; there a 
shred of uniform, musty-coloured, sodden and often hardly 
recognisable, such a shred as one sees left by some tramp on a 
country wayside ; again, it might be a completely rusted rifle or 
a gas-mask curiously discoloured and forbidding. Fragments 
of letters were found, photographs of women, and the stray 
names of men who had long since gone to dust. Year-old 
tragedies lurked on either hand : in this livid green, stagnant 
pool where a soldier’s clothing and equipment, his respirator 
and rifle, lay adjacent to an oozing, battened, grave : in that 
shell-hole where a blood-stained overcoat and steel helmet 
suggest what may have happened there. 

The village of Flers signifies a handful of grey stones on a 
bare hillside rising toward a little knoll where once a church 
may have stood. Heaps of salvage litter the way—heaps of 
Iron wiring-stakes or pickets, piles of trench-mortar bombs and 
shells, piles of leather equipment, broken trucks from a light 
railway, many rifles, dug-out frames and boxes of ammunition. 
Presumably, there had been neither time nor labour to cart 
them away. As for the road Flers-Longueval, so clearly 
marked on the map—it merges hourly in the green-brown 
World around and is already grass-grown. 

Thus they leave the living world behind. The two figures 
so laboriously picking their way along the grim and deserted 
valley find themselves without sign or sound of human life ; 
mere specks upon the vast heath ; alone with the larks, with 
the dead, with the silent portents of bygone strife. The larks 
sing from an atmosphere of calm unclouded blue ; all is still 
and all coloured by the golden sunshine which seems to dwell 
not unkindly nor even sorrowfully upon the havoc, upon the 
tumultuous passions of mankind here laid to rest. Only the 
troughs of the valleys remain in shadow. No aeroplane drones 
overhead. No more from the eastward comes the fitful murmur 
of the guns. 

They are glad for his sake—and theirs. Strange how 
the horror, the loneliness, the chill, the cruelty of earth can 
be transfused in beauty by the mellowing sunshine of an 
autumn day ! oe 

_ Dim shapes of terror threading a way through labyrin- 
thine darkness are viewed by the wanderers as a reality for 
ever fled. So are the waiting hours of pain and of dread, 
the wanderings by night, the lurid dawns, the stricken, 
Weary cves that must have haunted his last hours. So, 


full of recollections, they plod onward, glancing often 
at the map, which is an uncertain guide, and occasionally 
correcting their orientation by the still visible peak of 
the Butte de Warlincourt. For they know that their friend 
lies near. 

Himself is merged in the deepening sun eams of the early 
afternoon, in the dreaming peace of this nevertheless solemn 
scene. So typical a better Englishman, so handsome and yet 
so strong a nature! Somewhere he lies near—on that hillside 
above the shell-stricken wood—tthis product of an Eton and 
an Oxford life: this sportsman and man of affairs: this 
solid and familiar figure on the crowded London stage. . . 
What is the satisfaction of their search? What do they 
expect to find, and what to feel ? It is as though some magnet, 
some occult, refined sense drew them on. This they could not 
explain. For, after all, the sunbeams are no more than mock- 
ing memories: the reality is underground—a skull, a few 
bones, a wisp or two of hair, a shred or two of khaki cloth. 
But to that they cling. They reach out to within a few feet 
of what once was. And with every cross they bend down to, 
puzzling out letters and numbers which time and weather 
have reduced to mere ciphers, a quick look of hope starts into 
the eyes. a 

It is not to be. 

And as though to remind them of the frcility of Men’s 
efforts to reach out for that which Eternity has already 
claimed—something rustles. They are come to a little wood 
consisting of almost symmetrical ashen grey stumps, of many 
that have fallen, of shell-holes clustered so thick that not a 
square inch of undisturbed ground remains. A dusky figure 
now appears and watches them intensely, grinning. It wears 
a kind of turban, a khaki jacket, white drawers and puttees. 
Evidently an Indian left in this lonely spot to carry on the 
work of salvage, for now a small fire is perceived burning 
without a dug-out. Like the Spirit of Irony itself it mocks 
them; like some ghoulish denizen of another world it has 
stolen from its lair at sound of unexpected wanderers. 

They continue their search unheeding, but with hope 
afresh. Heart, mind, the vital energy concentrate upon that 
search. The blue and golden afternoon waxes and wanes. 
The solitary man and woman climb up to a plateau the better 
to obtain a view, and gaze across to a handful of bricks in a 
hollow where Guinchy was, to the undulations beyond where 
Combles and Lesbceufs once existed. To the right lies the 
empty space of Longueval, with Delville Wood in gaunt 
nakedness above it, and, unobserved in a hollow, the railway 
station of Guillemont. All are one with the calm beauty of the 
October day. Around and in great multitude lie the men of 
the Manchester Regiment. Captain Stewart of the Black 
Watch and a brother officer have unfortunately fallen here. 
A little beyond are the troops of the Irish Division which 
notably captured Guinchy towards evening on September 14th, 
1916. Between this point and the patch of tree stumps that 
marks Lesboeufs the Guards Division swept over the hill 
shortly after daybreak on September 15th of the same year. 
There lies in echelon the flower of the British Army, by its 
battered crosses, by its rotted bodies and free-given blood 
marking the milestones of the road they travelled three years 
ago. as 
On an old battlefield many strange things are found. 
Orchard Trench remains much as it was when, in the grey of an 
early August morning, the 60th Rifles and Rifle Brigade 
attacked at great cost. Everywhere lies the ordinary débris 
of occupied trenches—bully-beef tins, biscuit tins, mess tins, 
traces of half-executed work, and even traces of half-executed 
meals. An officer’s—probab.y an artillery officer’s—dug-out 
remains even as it was left. What happened ...? A dented 
enamelled white basin with traces of soapy water stands on a 
box ; shaving-tackle all spattered with soil and mud spreads 
itself upon an improvised table. Something of a meal 
remains—a marmalade jar with tin plates and rusted knife and 
fork. A pair of muddy hardened boots is set down near the 
entrance. . . 

So engrossed are the seekers that they do not notice the 
rapidly westering rays of the afternoon sun or the oncoming 
of night. They do not even feel the approaching cold. ; 
Will they find their friend, or do the dead lie too thick—are the 
crosses too many ? They pause in their search, a profound 
disappointment upon both faces. Already sundown is here, 
and it is the hour of the frost. Already great shadows begin 
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to lengthen across the battlefield, blotting out the hollow 
places, adding infinitely to the vast tragedy of this land. 

What bitterness lies there! What bitterness in the heart 
that cannot break, in the scalding tears that cannot wash 
away what once was vital, in the mind whose wounds Eternity 
alone can heal ! 

The man and woman with downcast eyes turn their 
faces toward the west. The shadows gather. The frost 
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comes down. A partridge calls. All that was mortal they 
leave. ‘Twas not to be They homeward turn. ~ 
Presently, looking up, they perceive against the roscate 
sunset glow three high crosses set upon a little hill. 

(It is, of course, obvious that our contributor writes of a 
period before the work of collecting and centralising war graves 
into cemeteries had been carried out in the Somme area, where it 
is now practically compieted.} 





HOW THE GUARDS BUILT A GARDEN 


By STEPHEN GRAHAM. 


N April 12th, 1917, with pipers playing, the battalion 
marched from Clery to Peronne, and from Peronne 
some five miles further east to what had once been 
the pleasant town of Cartigny, now the wilderness 
the Germans had left it when retreating to the 

Hindenburg Line. All that was left of what had once been a 
fair town was a mass of ruins, and when the battalion arrived 
in the snow and pitched its tents on the mud the prospect was 
not cheerful. But it proved to be the prelude to a delightful 
holiday and a charming interlude in the drudgery of the war. 

The King’s uniform covers a multitude of virtues and gifts, 
and there lurked in our battalion an unsuspected talent which 
was presently to manifest itself in a surprising way, transforming 
the misery of Cartigny as by a fairy wand into the loveliness 
in which we left it. The ‘‘ hidden hand” I believe was Arm- 
strong’s, for the joy of his life had been gardening, especially 
artificial gardening. In that mysterious state of being called 
‘* civil life,’ or, in other words, in that state of life to which it 
had pleased God to call Armstrong, he was an artificial gar- 
dener on the estates of Lord B in Scotland, and his handi- 
work had upon occasion figured in photographic effect on the 
glazed surfaces of CouNTRY Lire. He was the genius of Cartigny 
and in his quiet, sweet way wrought for beauty—one of the 
strongest men in the battalion, an expert wrestler, but also one 
of the most gentle, one of the few men in our careless, 
violent crowd who did not use bad language. Of course he 
found kindred spirits, and the other gardeners of the battalion 
shone out through their camouflage of khaki. ‘‘ Gardeners 
camouflaged as soldiers,’ I hear the hard voice of the R.S.M. 
a-saying. But before long every soldier had become a gardener 
and was co-operating to work the miracle amid the ruins. And 
since they worked in mid-April a month beyond the solstice 
they had one greater than all co-operating with them, the great 
god of gardens breathing radiant life and energy over their 
bended backs. 

The battalion having wintered in the “ blood-bath”’ of 
the Sonfme has been helping to build a railway to Peronne, and 
what is called ‘‘ railway fatigue ”’ will endure all the while they 
are at Cartigny. The men will be employed in shifts, and there 
will be no drill or musketry or practice bombing—only a roll- 
call in the morning and the leisure time in the encampment. 
A bright idea comes to birth in the battalion—to make gardens. 

All the men are on wood fatigue to make bonfires so as to 
get dry after the soaking march, and also, if possible, to dry 
up the mud on which our seventy-seven tents are pegged. 
There is not a Frenchman on the scene, not a sentry or a pro- 
hibited area, but without let or hindrance the ruins are at the 
disposal of the soldiers. It is not difficult to find wood. There is 
wood for the preliminary and trivial matter of fires to get dry, 
but there is also wood to floor every tent, wood that can be 
used for all manner of building purposes, and brick also, and 
stone and iron. ‘‘ The men will have to stir and make this 
place generally habitable,” an officer is overheard to say to 
the sergeant-major; ‘if they can build a railway they can also 
build houses. What we require is an orderly-room, headquarters, 
officers’ messes, a fitting habitation for you, my dear sergeant- 
oo ee eared 

The news soon went along the lines of the tents where 
the men, dry and warm, lay on the flooring which they had just 
put down, and a hum of joyful anticipation grew on it. They 
would not need to be driven towards that kind of work. It 
was just what everyone instinctively craved—to make, to build, 
to create again, the reaction from the spirit of destruction. 

Cartigny is on the river Cologne which flows into the Somme 
at Peronne. The road runs parallel with the river, and the 
Germans have cut the river bank extensively in order to produce 
a permanent flood. In this, however, they have proved unsuccess- 
ful, for the road still holds, and it is of the ruins at the entry to 
Cartigny that the orderly-room and right half mess are destined 
to be made. 

In three days the orderly-room, company and battalion 
messes, sergeants’ mess, and cookhouses are all complete, and 
a really fine piece of work has been begun on a house of brick 
with every convenience for the C.O. and the adjutant. The 
orderly-room, roofed with corrugated iron, brought in a lorry 
from Clery, stands on one side of the Peronne road. On the 
other is rising ground which slopes sharply upward to where 





headquarters’ mess is being built. An army of bright boys 
from G. Company is about to begin cutting steps in the bank 
so that it may be easier to officers going up and down between 
headquarters and the orderly-room to do so, when a happy 
thought comes to someone: why not bring a stairway from one 
of the ruined houses and fit it in? A large staircase is soon 
found and removed intact from the house to which it belonged. 
The absence of two walls and roof had left the staircase nakedly 
exposed to view, and it was removed with very little difficulty. 
Fitting it into the cliff is more difficult. The earth has not only 
to be cut, but in places where it falls away too abruptly earth 
has to be supplied. At length the work is accomplished and 
there is a polite wooden way from the orderly-room up to the 
small tableland where headquarters is rising out of the wreck of 
a farmhouse. 

There is a space of a few yards between the top of the stair- 
case and headquarters, and, being continually trodden over, the 
grass begins to look shabby and wear through to the brown earth. 
This begets the second idea of Cartigny. The sun is now shining 
and the weather set fair, Why not a pathway of carefully 
arranged white bricks? That is done, and then Armstrong 
devises a few rockeries along the borders ‘‘so that the place 
might not seem so bare.’’ And he begins to transplant from 
the gardens of the abandoned and ruined villas. He finds 
narcissus, pheasant-eyed narcissus, and tiger lilies. He never 
calis the latter tiger lilies, but always tigrum lilium ; by that 
you may know he is a gardener, and when he wants to tell you 
how and what he planted and arranged he keeps making tiny 
circles in faint pencil on the paper before you. He finds auriculas 
and pansies and violas, transplants even a rose. 

The officers in all their perfection of glimmering brown boots 
trip along the white bricks and up and down the wooden way, 
and as they see the formal garden grow it strikes them as fine. 
‘* By Jove, that’s fine,” says one; ‘‘ could we not start the men 
making gardens all along their lines and round the messes ?”’ 
The C.O. and the adjutant cast admiring glances at the work 
going on, and the former decides to offer prizes for the best 
gardens the various companies can produce, and he names a 
judging day far away in the loveliness of May. There ensues 
one of the most delightful springs of recent years, with unbroken 
sunshine and warm air, and Cartigny hums with work and 
happiness. 

The plan of the encampment ought to be realised. There 
runs the pleasant little river where every day the men bathe 
and where the pensive anglers sit, some with drawn threads from 
kit-bags and bent pins; others, such as the famous character 
Paddy Kane, with veritable line and hook baited with worms 
for the timid little dace below, who probably did not realise 
there was a war on till they saw the many khaki reflections in tl.¢ 
water. Parallel with the little river runs the road going into 
the flattened town. There stands the orderly-room. Opposite 
it runs the wooden stairway up the cliff to headquarters’ mess. 
Beyond the mess is the charming residence of the C.O. and 
adjutant ; at the back are cookhouses. These buildings are on 
the right of the white brick road; on the left are the pavilions 
of the various officers, each with its garden, and some way beyond 
them is Captain Cator’s wonderful summer house brought intact 
from some once beautiful French garden. The young officers 
sitting about in deck chairs give the idea that one is at some 
beautiful resort in the south. And what is pleasant luxury 
to them is the joy of life for the men. 

Each company has marked out the pattern of its formal 
garden, each platoon has its special care. A platoon of our 
first company in which the tallest men are put has enclosed a 
tent in a heart ; a border of boxwood marks out the pattern o! 
the heart ; the plan is that the crimson of many blossoms shall 
blend to give a suggestion of passion and loyalty and suffering. 
Another platoon has prinked out the war-symbol of the division. 
Another platoon endeavours to embody in floral contrast the 
blended patterns of the regimental crest. Armstrong produces 
the flower of the regiment and of Scotia herself, and the green 
part he obtains by just cutting the pattern in his turf and the 
blue heads by thickly sown lobelia. One floral artifice of this 
kind is on each side of his gentle rose. F. Company makes an 
elaborate and ambitious figure, an imitation of the floral clock 
that is to be seen in Princes Street Gardens, Edinburgh. Each 
man has found or improvised trowel and basket, shovel or hoe. 
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The bayonet is for ever in use, Cutting lumps of chalk to right 
sizes, making holes in the earth, cutting and slicing wood. 
Petrol tins with holes in the bottom serve as watering-cans. 
How eager the men are in seeking the plants and then in watering 
and tending them. Cheerful water-fatigue parties are to be 
seen every evening going to and from the river. 

Primroses and daffodils and narcissi are soon blossoming in 


plenty. Lilies follow, arums and Solomon’s seal, and then 
forget-me-nots, pansies and violas. At the same time the per- 
fecting of the designs of stones and glass, bricks and chalk goes 
on. Armstrong’s rockeries become the wonder, not only of 
the battalion, but of our many visitors and guests in this time 
of qualified rest. The work also on the railway still goes on ; the 
garden is only the expression of a leisure which might other- 
wise have been spent in card-playing and noisy gregariousness, 
Each man on the railway knows he has something like a home to 
return to—those wonderful tents, some of these, too, camouflaged 
with hand-painted designs and all of them named—‘ Auld 
Reekie,’ ‘‘ The Hermit’s Rest,” ‘‘ The Home from Home,”’ 
“The Wigwam,” ‘“‘ The Hotel Cecil,” ‘‘ Th’ Auld House,” and 
so forth, the names being sharply printed in white chalks outside. 
So on the ruins of Cartigny a new Cartigny is growing, the 
collective expression of soldiers’ love of home; but, alas! the day 
of judgment is soon at hand when the prizes will be given, and 
then, before the June sun shall look on the horizon, we must be 
off to the wars again. 

‘‘ The inexperienced ones do not know which flowers to cut 
and which they ought to leave, ye see,’ says Armstrong, ‘“‘ and 
they haven’t chosen all their flowers to bloom on the right day. 
But those who know are more likely to be successful for that 
reason.’’ His thistles, in any case, are perfect on the judging 
day ; but indeed all his works are so much apart in their skill 
and success that he is ruled out of the competition and has a 
prize to himself. Those who made the floral clock get first 
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prize, and the company of the tall men with its heart comes 
second. The C.O. is sole judge and arbiter, and he says that he 
is delighted beyond words at what the men have done, and he 
thanks them. 

What else happened in Cartigny ? Why, innumerable 
little things. Another unit began building and fitting up a 
hospital in the neighbourhood. And, oh scandal ! were not some 
of the new collapsible spring beds found in the tents of our 
intrepid gardeners? Did not the General make some very 
scathing remarks about Scotsmen? Be that as it may, our 
men in their digging came across a good deal of treasure trove, 
things which the careful French had buried before fleeing in 
1914, and they nearly always respected these finds and closed 
the earth over them again. That was not the case when a 
party of explorers came upon a cellar of champagne. 

There was one night when the quartermaster was showing 
lantern slides of battalion history, and Harry, one of the smartest 
fellows, came up from the champagne cellar and staggered past 
the lantern screen in front of the officers. The picture being 
thrown was one of a certain captain who had been named ‘“‘ The 
Sandbag King,” because of his terrible passion for sandbagging 
in the trenches. Harry pointed to the figure and ejaculated in 
a comic, happy voice, ‘‘ Three million . . . sand- 
bags,”” and the whole audience roared with laughter. 

“Shut up that man!” said a captain in front. 

And he wandered down to a place among the men 
looking on. 

No officer shared in that champagne. The men kept it 
for themselves with pardonable secrecy. I told the story of 
this wonderful find to an officer a year afterwards. ‘‘ Dear 
me,” said he, ‘“‘ how extraordinary! I don’t think any of us 
had any notion that the men had found champagne in the 
course of their digging.” 


They had, though. But that was their secret 


THE CASE FOR ELECTRIFICATION OF CROPS 


Electrification of Seeds, by Charles A. Mercier. A Manual of the 
Electro-chemical Treatment of Seeds. (University of London Press, 
1919.) 

HIS book, by the late Dr. Mercier, has the pathetic 

interest that it is the last published work of an able 

man who in his life had written on many subjects, 

and always with ease and distinction. The worst 

possible thing that can happen to a new cause or idea 
is that it should be totally ignored. Dr. Mercier’s cl ampionship 
of any cause saved it from this untoward fate, for his works were 
widely read, and they were so definite in their attitude that they 
invited controversy. But now, alas! he is dead, and can no 
longer upiold his end. It is, therefore, a matter of particular 
difficulty to write any review of this book. Many of its pages 
contain statements which invite criticism, but little would now 
be gained by criticising them. The personal part dominates 
the book so much that it completely oversladcows the rest, 
and yet it is only the rest that can now with any advantage be 
dealt with. 

Electrification of crops kas long appealed to mankind as a 
project fraught with great potentialities. We know what 
electricity las done for engineering ; how tke electric motor 
has revolutionised the old tramway systems ; how the telephone, 
the telegraph, the ‘‘ wireless,” and a hundred and one things 
are now possible that could never be achieved before. If 
electricity, it is argued, can tus revolutionise the transportation 
of matter and of vibrations, surely it must have a potent effect 
on life. More than a hundred years ago the Abbé Berthelon 
in France proposed to apply electric discharges to plants, but 
even to-day, after numberless experiments, agricultural experts 
are by no means agreed as to the practical utility of the scl.eme. 

The process described in this book, kowever, is something 
entirely different. It consists in soaking the seed in a salt 
solution, passing an electric current through it and then drying. 
The electricity, it is claimed, so alters the seed or the embryo that 
the whole plant is changed for the better and makes a bigger 
growth. At first sight it might appear simple enough to ascertain 
whether or not the claims set forth by Dr. Mercier are justified. 
Unfortunately, no unexceptionable figures are given. Still more 
unfortunately, when the treated seed las been tested at experi- 
mental stations against corresponding untreated seed, it las 
failed to slow any sufficient superiority to convert any of the 
experts. In a case of this sort one must look facts in tle face, 
and the expert at an experimental station can only judge on 
the evidence he is able to obtain for himself ; he cannot accept 
evidence at second-Land. 

In default of definite data a few threshing results are given, 
but nothing is said as to the preceding crop. There is reason 
to suppose that in some cases this was a root crop fed on the 
land. Every experimenter knows that grave inequalities are 
introduced thereby, rendering data very questionable. 

The process, as already stated, consists in three parts : 
soaking the seed in a salt solution, subjecting it to an electric 
current, and drying. There are reasons for supposing tl at two 
ol these steps, the first and last, would improve the germination. 


Steeping seed before sowing is a well known and ancient device. 
It is even possible that the products of electrolysis would be 
more effective than the original salts. Drying the seed is krown 
to improve its germinating power. Possibly the reasons for 
the failure at the experimental stations and tle success on some 
of the farms (assuming for the moment tke success to Lave been 
real and not the result of an inequality in tke soil) is that tke 
process helps germination, and while such telp was neeced on 
the farm it was not needed and therefore evoked no response 
at the experimental stations, where seed beds, etc., would be 
well prepared. 

As an advertisement for the process the book is superb ; 
but whether it will really help the farmer is anotter matter. 
It is unfair to the farmer for a scientific man to recommend a 
process until the results are establisted beyond dispute. This 
is most emphatically not tke case with the electrification of seeds. 
The future may sl.ow that the treatment is worth coing. I tave 
a perfectly open mind on tke subject, but I co not find in Dr. 
Mercies’s book any evidence that convinces me, or that explains 
satisfactorily why our tests at Rotlamsted Fave so far given 
only negative results. Had tke proprietors written tke book 
it could, of course, kave been legitimately regarded as advertise- 
ment, but Dr. Mercier’s name makes it more than that. 

I cannot conclude without urging upon inventors of new 
agricultural methods the great need of caution in bringing their 
inventions before the farmer. Agricultural trials are among the 
most deceptive things on earth; they look ridiculously simple, 
they are really very difficult. It is always easy to obtain 
testimonials setting forth in perfect good faith that a particular 
substance or method has given good results on a particular 
farm. There is now a considerable quantity of literature relating 
to methocs or substances that were going to revolutionise 
British agriculture in one way or anotker. Tle claims in some 
at least of the cases were to my own knowledge made quite 
Lonestly, and in all cases they were supported by wlat looked 
like evidence, yet none of them survived. We want new metkods 
in agriculture, and we must co all we can to encourage inventors ; 
but we do not want farmers to be bitten so often by useless 
inventions tl.at tley finally decline to touch a valuable one 
when it appears. It is therefore the bounden duty of the expert 
to tell tle farmer wl etler in his view tle evidence is sufficient 
to justify the expectation of any positive result, or wl ether 
the trial is to be regarded as an adventure that may or may not 
come off. It imphes no Lostility on my part to the present 
invention wl.en I say that I am not satisfied that it is effective. 
In my view tle proprietors would be well advised to put in a 
good ceal of quiet work at tle process and refrain from arousing 
farmers’ expectations until they can satisfy competent people 
that it really is a success. Faimers nowacays quickly take up 
anything tl.at is really good—witness tLe spread of the tractor 
and the great increase in the use of artificial fertilisers during 
the war. Inventors, tlerefore, need be in no Lurry to start 


their propaganda work, but can quite well wait till the invention 
has passed out of the preliminary stage and has clearly demon- 
strated its effectiveness. E. J. RUSSELL. 
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find from many letters I receive and from dozens of pig-keepers I 
see that at the present time the majority are in difficultics 
food, and many are very disheartencd with the 


over 
trouble and uncer- 


tainty of obtaining their pig food. Of course, the railway strike 
was a serious blow to those who depend on a regular weekly 


supply of pig food. The strike should act as 
every pig-keeper decide that in the future he 
weeks’ supply of food on his own place. 


a warning and make 
will carry at least four 
But, to get back to the apparent 
food shortage trouble: this shortage is really more apparent than real, 
and is felt more seriously by those who do not grow any roots for their 
pigs, or graze and keep them on my cheap open-air system. It is the 
pig-keeper of the old school who is suffering, and, as he is still in the majority, 
it is to him that my experiences will be most valuable. Most old pig- 
keepers rely mainly on sharps, middlings, bran and barley meal for their 
feeding stuffs, but for some time the three first named have been generally 
unobtainable or only available in small quantities. Barley meal has been 
procurable, but it is an unsuitable and most expensive and wasteful food 
when fed alone, even to feeding pigs. For breeding pigs alone it is still more 
unsuitable, owing to its being too low in albuminoids. Sharps and middlings 
at present prices and feeding values make a most expensive food, even though 
good and simple to feed. 
can be digested by the pig. 

I am afraid on reading so far you will begin to think I am only supplying 
destructive criticism, but this is not the case, as the following list of foods, 
with the feeding values as fed to my pigs for the last four weeks, will show. 
All these foods can be obtained in any reasonable quantity, and I use very 
many tons per week. The quantitics given are just the amounts of the mixings 
for one section of my farms, but are a fair guide to all. I find, where I grow a 
good deal of dredge corn, this, when ground, with little additional albuminoids, 
makes a most perfect pig food. 


Bran in most cases is wasteful to feed, as so little 
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PIG FEEDING 


FOOD MIXINGS. 


WEEK ENpDING SEPTEMBER 27TH. WEEK ENDING OCTOBER IITH. 


Cocoanut cake 40 cwt. Cocoanut cake »- 50 cwt., 
Palm nut cake ar S = Palm kernel meal .. 17 ,, 
Starch meal .. oe ae ae Fish meal .. - bo 
Fish meal .. <5 ae Pig meal ss ia Sd 
Maize gluten.. = 30° < Starch meal .. a 3 

Pig meal 6 ss 20 


Albumincid Ratio = 1 in 3:96r1. Albuminoid Ratio = I in 3°68. 


WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 4TH. WEEK ENDING OcTOBER 18TH. 


Cocoanut cake aa 87 Wie Cocoanut cake 334. cwt. 
Palm nut cake Sk |. Palm kernel meal .. 10 ,, 
Starch meal .. ay Ry Fish meal .. oe. eens 
Fish meal .. oe By <x, Pig meal ys Ap SRDY og; 
Maize gluten.. ee “AB cigs Starch meal .. Le : ae 
Pig meal oe ss: Eo 4s Barley meal .. Se, EO 5% 


Albuminoid Ratio = 1 in 3°542. Albuminoid Ratio = 1 in 5°07, 
From the above mixings it will be seen that in some cases the albuminoid 
ratio is higher than most or all text books tell you to feed, but this is done 
purposely, as by this means a smaller amount of purchased food can be used. 
The pig’s system craving for carbohydrates and filling food, makcs graze 
steadily and regularly all day. While the weather is fine and dry, it is best 
to give no food until evening, and then they keep on their legs grazing practi- 
cally the whole day, with advantage to the owner’s pocket and great addition 
to the health of the pig. Now, pig-keepers, there is a great and golden time 
in front of you if you will use the right foods, give your breeding pigs fre« dom 
to graze and roam, and keep good pedigree pigs. I am pleased to give any 
information I have obtained on the subject and to show my system—there 


are no secrets here, and my methods are simple and cheap. S. F. EpGE. 


NATURE NOTES 


THE AFRICAN ELEPHANT 


T has been well said that while the Indian elephant is a 

fam.ar figure in European collections, the African species 

is but a curiosity ; for tlougi more than a hundred of 

the latter must lave been imported during the last eighty 

years, this grand beast stil lacks a biographer. So 
interesting are the cl.anges in the African elephant as it reaches 
maturity that they repay the closest stuuy, confirming as 
they do the dictum of the old naturalists, that every living 
being in the course of development climbs up its own genealo- 
gical tree. 

It is now a commonplace of natural history that the Indian 
elep|.ant is little more ti.an a smoother race of the extinct Lairy 
mammoth. At birth, indeed, this elepl ant is clothed with long 
wisps of hair arranged in a veritable coat, and evea at four 
montis old the ammal may be quite sl aggy ; young individuals 
from Malaysia in their hirsute covermg recall tle lairy 
rhinoceroses of the same regions. Ti.e African eleplant, being 
by common consent more primitive tlan tle Inaian, by tle 
Jaw just cited, its ycung might reasonably be expected to be 
quite archaic; and this is what actually occurs, the infant 


bearing coasider- 
able resemblance 


to its extinct an- 
cestors of Phocene 
times. Ifthe 
Indian elephant 
recalls the mam- 
moth, the African 
elepLant recalls 
the mastodon. 


Tue calf or 
‘toto’ of the 
African elephant 


is remarkable tor 
its relatively short 
trunk and lmbs; 
for its compara- 
tively flat skull 
and deep body, 
the last being due 
to the prominent 
paunch ; and tor 
the curious hairy 


covering whicn 
occasionally, at 
any rate, clothes 
the animal as with 
a garment. Al- 


though apparently 


unrecorded A YOUNG 





AFRICAN 


by other naturalists, this coat is of remarkable interes‘, for it 
parallels the covering of the young Indian elepLant, and is 
probably a character of very remote antiquity. Coarse hair 
occurs on the forelead (wuere it is quite long), cheeks, jaws, 
neck, throat, back and sides; it is also found on the hmbs 
and rump. An interesting specimen, with a well marked hairy 
coat, is preserved in the museum of the Jardin des Plantes at 
Paris. It was presented many years ago by M. Verreaux, o! 
the famous firm of Verreaux Fié-es, taxiderm.sts, the locality 
being vague—‘‘ The Cape of Good Hope.” In view of the structure 
of these baby elep: ants it 1s interesting to note that the ancestral 
mastodons also t.ad flat skulls and short limbs, and were certainly 
covered with hair; tie long limbs of the adult elephant being 
a secondary acquired feature, comparable to the elevated 
withers, wnich enable the ammal to attain a high speed witlout 
stumbling. In the calf stage, instead of being elevated, the 
witLers are actually lower tlan the rump; this is useful to 
remember in making museum restorations of the mastoidon. 
As it grows up, the African eleplant loses much of its barr, 
though traces of it persist, especially about the hps and chin. 
The eyelasi.es are 
well developed, 
and tkougi not 
so silky as those 
of the girafle, 
impart a pleasing 
expression to tle 
ammal. The tail 
is fringed with 
curious wire-like 
bristles, set comb- 
fashion along the 
edges of its flat- 





tened tip. The 
hide, at first 
pinkish grey, 


gradually becomes 
clear grey, and 
finally tinted with 
olive brown oF 
stnoke colour. As 
adult age 4ap- 
proaches the 
epiderms sepa- 
rates from th e 
underlying skin, 
especially on the 


head and over 
the ribs. This is 
NEA well shown in @ 











ae oe, 


- as a 
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series of photographs of an individual formerly living in the Zoo, 
taken by the writer through a period of some ten years. The 
animal is seen in three stayes—juvenile, adolescent and sub-adult ; 
the later p:ctures recording considerable loss of cuticle from the 
ccown of the head, the base of the trunk, and the sides of the 
body. This desquamation is hastened by the animal’s habit 
of continually rubbing itself against various objects, so that 
individuals that have been long in captivity have the hide quite 
worn down from this practice. 

Young elephants are playful, and even those of sub-adult 
age often indulge in gambols: A favourite accomplishment is 
to waltz slowly round, holding the tip of the trunk in the mouth. 
Exercise is taken at a loose-jointed run, the trunk dangling 
from side to side. In wallowing, the African elephant uses its 
fore foot to kick up the mud, inserting its trunk into the hollow 
thus made. The wrist is very flexible, so that the fore foot 
supplements the action of the trunk, functioning almost as a 
hand; even when the beast is standing at ease the wrist (and 
the right one at that) is often held lightly bent. These animals 
utter a deep, snoring growl, like the sound of a lawn-mower at 
a distance, or the first pattering of water into an empty bucket. 

The uncertain temper of adult beasts was exemplified at 
the Jardin des Plantes in 1905, when the great African elephant, 
Said—probably the finest of his race then in captivity, and 
well known to evervone—attacked and killed his keeper, whom 
he had known for twenty-five years. GRAHAM RENSHAW. 


THE EDINBURGH ZOO. 





The Edinburgh Zoo must be proving a serious dis- 
appointment to those prophets of evil, not a few in number, 
who foretold disaster for the enterprise. It kas survived success- 
fully the years of war, with their unavoidable drawbacks of 
high prices and restrictions, which immediately succeeded its 
foundation ; it still shows a cheerful balance sheet, is increasingly 
popular, and is proving itself a most successful breeding-place. 
Brutus, the magnificent forest-bred lion, owns, in the cage 
adjacent to his own, three thriving children some weeks old— 
not the first lion-cubs the gardens have produced. A leopard, 
also home bred, faces them across the house. But perlaps 
the most interesting, as the most recent, triumph for the park 
at Corstorphine is the hatching of an infant King Penguin, 
almost assuredly the first to see the light in Europe, or indeed 
anywhere outside the birds’ Antarctic home. An egg was laid 
last year, but came to grief in the struggles of the other penguins 
for its possession. Better fortune has attended another egg 
laid early in September; and, after incubation lasting over 
seven weeks, the little penguin is now resting, as did the egg 
before it, on its mother’s feet, concealed and _ sheltered, 
save for brief moments, by an apron-like fold of skin which 
droops from the adult bird’s abdomen. All good wishes 
will be given for the rearing of this record-breaker of the 
Scottish park, ARTHUR O. COOKE, 


A MOTH CATCHING EXPEDITION. 


Even if you do not happen to be much of an entomologist 
there is a peculiar fascination about the treacling expedition. 
It is a good rule never to refuse a chance of going into the woods 
at night with a moth collector. 

During the day the preparations for the adventure must be 
taken in hand. The first step is to prepare the “‘ treacle,” 
which is to lure and intoxicate the moths. This is compounded 
of syrup, so coarse that even a food controller could hardly 
expect anyone to eat it, and some of the stalest beer that can 
be found. When the mixture is ready it is stored in a tin with 
a good lid. Then a good big brush is required for applying the 
“treacle,” and also sundry boxes and killing bottles into which 
to place the captures, andalamp. By the time all these articles 
are stored in the satchel it is nearly full, but room is found for a 
few sandwiches in case the sport is good and the collector wishes 
to stay out a long time. 

This damp autumn evening, especially as the temperature is 
somewhat high, is as good as one could wish for the treacling 
trip. So that it is with high hopes one starts on the five 
mile walk to the woods about an hour before sunset. There 
lingering by the way, for the collector is anxious to get on the 
spot while there is still a fair amount of light. Then he will be 
able to see what he is about when he is applying the treacle 
mixture. 

It is not worth while working in the wood, for the trees along 
the edge are likely to yield the best results. Moths rather avoid 
places where the undergrowth is thick. Hence the sides of the 
trees that face the open receive the most attention from the 
treacle brush. Soon dozens of trees are covered with glistening 
patches, and by the time the business is completed it is nearly 
dark. Before night comes on there is a chance for a short rest 
and a smoke, and then to work. 

_ Novices are apt to flash their light about all over the place. 
This tends to draw the moths away from the treacle. But our 
collector is an old hand, and he never exposes the light save when 
he 1s actually going to examine a treacle patch. It is rather an 
eerie business groping about in the dark, and the only thing is 
to follow closely the man with the shaded lamp. All of a sudden 
there 1s a blaze and one of the treacle patches is revealed. But 
how different it looks to what it did half an hour ago. Now it 
has quite a number of moths of varying sizes. Some having only 
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just alighted are still fluttering their wings ; others, after a spell 
of feasting, are stupefied with the beer. The collector soon 
““ gets busy.’ Some of the moths, which are females with egg- 
laying possibilities, go into small boxes. Others which are not 
required for breeding purposes are knocked off into the killing 
bottle. 

By the time all the trees have been visited it is getting late, 
and already one begins to feel that creepy sensation which so 
often assails:those who linger in the woods at night. But, in 
spite of this, one accepts another invitation to a treacling trip 
when the cheery lights of home are seen as the last corner in the 
road is turned. S. LEONARD BasTIN. 


THE COCKROACH. 

The cockroach is one of the very few living things for which 
I have an unconquerable repugnance, and it was a long time 
before I could bring myself to examine it at closer quarters 
than I was compelled to do. A recent voyage in a steamer, 
however, brought me into close contact, and I was determined 
to profit by it. The sailors amused themselves with cockroach 
races on a table, betting on the results. The officers Lad cock- 
roaches in their own cabins dabbed with paint of their own par- 
ticular colour, and any trespassers of another man’s colour were 
ruthlessly dealt with; but they liked to Lave some of the 
creatures always in their cabins, as, they said, when cockroaches 
were present, no other vermin ever troubled them! It was only 
necessary to leave a bag or box open with something edible 
inside, and one could have as many as were wanted. But my 
examinations did not last very long. It was Lardly necessary 
for my captives to use the disagreeable odour they are so fond 
of producing, to tempt me to consign them to the deep. The 
cockroach is not indigenous to Europe. The male Las wings 
shorter than the body, and those of tle female are rudimentary. 
The latter lays sixteen eggs, and carries them in a leatlery capsule, 
which is softened by a fluid emitted by the young ones wlen they 
are ready to leave the care of their parent. The young ones are 
whitish at first, and, though they resemble the full-grown insect, 
they are not mature until they Lave cast their glistening integu- 
ments six times. The one redeeming feature about the cockroach 
to those who are not naturalists is that it is easily trapped, 
A smooth-sided basin, with a smearing of treacle in tl.e bottom, 
and a stick leading up to the edge from the floor, is all tLat is 
needed. 





THE NOVEMBER REVIEWS 


In the Nineteenth Century the place of honour is given toa 
contribution by Captain Wiltrid Ewart, under the title of ‘‘ The 
Young Men of England.” It is at once a thoughtful and lively 
article. Captain Ewart begins with differentiating the three 
types of Englishmen as they appear on the variety stage and 
in the cheap illustrated press. First is the ‘‘ aristocrat,’’ who 
calls his friend ‘‘ old bean” or ‘‘ old thing,’’ has the air of a 
dancing master and “ gets off” with the barmaid over a cocktail. 
The second is the irresponsible ‘‘ sub,’ who rides a motor bicycle 
with a “‘ flapper’’ at his back, dines splendidly at the ‘‘ Troc.,”’ and 
has ‘‘ a way with the gurls’’ ; and the third is our public school 
man in a lounge suit and carrying a richly chased, silver headed 
walking stick. His point is that they are not dead, killed by the 
war, but the tradition that gave them birth is dead ; and from 
that beginning he works out the theory to the effect that the 
nice young gentleman of 1914 in the fire of the European war 
became fused with the man from the mill and the factory and 
formed the young generation surging with hope and ready to 
take command of the destinies of England. ‘‘ Good enough for 
the wajority is the sane, the steady, the able and the great- 
hearted race of young Englishmen, bred though it be of a bygone 
tradition, that proved itself upon the battlefields of the last 
five years.” Certainly there is room enough for the young man 
of England to show the stuff that is in him. Only he has not 
yet come forward. It may be that the strenuous days which 
are coming, or have come, will provide him with his opportunity. 

Lord Blyth argues that £5,000,000, devoted to the cheap- 
ening of our postal and telegraph system in all the territory 
which, under the League of Nations, is placed under the control 
of England, would be repaid over and over again by the growth 
of commerce. His is a discourse upon the old theme, ‘‘ postage 
and prosperity.” 

Lilian Rowland Brown, known as a novelist under the name 
of Rowland Grey, contributes a pleasant article on ‘‘ The Boys of 
George Eliot.’”” What she tries to prove is that George Eliot’s 
fame will be kept alive by her country boys, with Tom Tulliver 
at their head. 

The number contains no fewer than seventeen articles and 
is a very good one. 

In the Fortnightly Review the most remarkable literary 
article is that contributed by Mr. Frederic Harrison on Fielding. 
The father of the English novel has never been praised more 
judiciously, not only as a great writer, but as an assiduous student 
of the law and a model family man. The legends about his 
dissipation are exploded one after another, until he stands out 
a fine type of the eighteenth century English gentleman, not 
wholly a saint, not altogether free from the vices and induigences 
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of his age, but still a far worthier man than some of the Victorian 
essayists would have us believe. Incidentally, Mr. Harrison 
crushes the elaborate American biography which has added 
nothing but what was already known about him. 

A curious and interesting contribution from Ethel Rolt- 
Wheeler is about ‘‘ Fiona MacLcod—The Woman.” Those who 
are interested will need no further comment to send them to 
the printed page. 

In the National Review the most striking article is that 
on the “‘ ‘ Unnecessary’ Battle of Le Cateau,’’ by Major-General Sir 
F. Maurice. Init he criticises the despatches of Lord French very 
effectively, and gives it as his personal belief that Sir Horace 
Smith-Dorrien’s decision to fight on August 26th saved us from 
disaster. He goes on to say that it required great courage to 
make such a decision contrary to the orders of a Commander- 
in-Chief, and ends with this deliberate judgment of General 
French: ‘‘ A Commander-in-Chief is entitled to form his own 
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opinion of a subordinate, and to act on that opinion; but when, 
after praising him publicly, he condemns him publicly, and for his 
change of opinion gives reasons which are wrong in almost every 
particular, his opinion ceases to carry weight.” ; 

In the Cornhill, Howard Overing Sturgis writes sympatheti- 
cally and with knowledge about Thackeray’s daughter, Lady 
Ritchie. He is a whole-hearted admirer of her novels and js 
evidently dejected at the little attention thcy are receiving in 
these days. But we are sure that this admirably written essay 
will find many a new reader for one who long has been a favourite 
with many of us. 

Sportsmen will be glad to find a story, ‘‘ The End of Old 
Man Fowler,’ by the late Warburton Pike, a big game shot, 
known everywhere and loved everywhere. 

Mr. Bennet Copplestone begins a series of articles which 
promises to be very interesting under the title of ‘‘ Nobody’s 
Children. A Corps of Improvisers’’. : 





THE LURE AND 


WONDER OF 


NEW GUINEA 


V.—THE SAVAGE WARRIOR’S FIRST DECORATION. 


By E. W. Prarson CHINNERY. 


MONG many of the inland tribes of Papua, boys 
on attaining the age of puberty are placed within 
secret houses in the jungle to undergo a course of 
instruction in the qualities necessary to make them 
useful members of the tribe. This process is known 

as initiation. Sometimes it extends over a _ pericd of 
months, during which the 
elders devote the whole of 
their time in preparing the 
young men for manhood. 

Various methods are 
employed to ascertain the 
taults of the novices, and so 
skilfully are they conducted 
that the deficiencies become 
revealed in such a way that 
influence can be exerted to 
divert misdirected energies 
into proper channels. From 
time to time the progress of 
the candidates is tested, and 
penalties are inflicted when 
necessary. A youth who 
proves himself totally ‘undesir- 
able is killed, while one who 
trifles suffers the same fate. 

When undesirable charac- 
teristics have been eradicated 
and each lad has absorbed 
the spirit of social behaviour 
to the satisfaction of the elders 
the candidates are tested by 
a “‘Ghost ceremony” and, if 
proved worthy, are passed 
into the final stage of initia- 
tion; but before this can be 
performed they must kill an 
enemy and qualify for a state 
known as “hotohu” 
(Northern Division). 

When he has killed his 
enemy (who must be of 
another tribe) the candidate 
immediately protects himself 
against the influence of un- 
friendly spirits. He discards 
all clothing and adorns him- 
self with the leaves of orna- 
mental shrubs which are 
believed to give protection. 
The elders of the tribe wash 
their feet in any water he 
is to drink to make it 
muddy, so that its coarseness 
will produce a like coarseness 
in his organs as it passes 
through. 


& 


COVETED HEAD-DRESS 
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ATTIRED IN WAR DRESS AND WEARING THE 


When he returns to his village a new garment of 
bark cloth is given to him, and he is forbidden to 
sit on the ground lest he suffer from corns. Should he 
wish to scratch his head or his body he must do so 
with a stick. Only muddy water and coconut milk 
may be drunk, and no food but banana and _betel- 

nut may be eaten for 


a two days after his act of 
r homicide. 


Then these precaution- 
ary obligations are removed 
by a purification ceremony. 
A mixture of taro, edible 
shrubs, vines, fig-leaves, 
grated coconut and human 
flesh is stewed in a clay 
pot. The candidate sits on 
a tree trunk and is painted 
by his father to resemble 
the man he killed. His 
weapons are painted red with 
white spots to suggest the 
blood and brains of the 
victim. His mother’s brother 
pushes a small stick through 
a piece of taro from the pot 
and gives it to the slayer, 
who nibbles a bit and passes 
it round the circle. The 
heart of the victim, which 
has been stuffed with varicu> 
herbs and corked, is alse 
handed to the slayer and 
passed on ir. the same wav 
Then som? crotcn  ieaves 
are dipped in the stew and 
the liquid is sprinkled over 
the youth. 

At sunset his decora- 
tions are removed and _ the 
purification ceremony ends. 
But though it indemnifies 
him against evil _ spirits, 
he is still obliged to 
deny himself certain foods 
until he shall kill another 
man. 

He now prepares him- 
self for the final ceremony 
of initiation and the fasting 
that follows it. Those focds 
that he is permitted to 
eat are supplied in abund- 
ance until he is summoned 
to attend and be decor- 
ated with the insignia of 
homicide. 
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THE BRAVE MEN OF THE TRIBE DASH UP AND DOWN THE VILLAGE RECOUNTING THEIR DEEDS OF VALOUR. 


Meantime the symbols are being made in some secret 
place in the bush by the father and the mother’s brother 
of the candidate. They vary with the district, but among 
the Kokos (Northern Division) the coveted decoration is a 
head-dress of hornbills’ beaks, tipped with rosettes of degs’ 
teeth which are set in a chain of small shells. In the centre 
of each rosette is a red seed. The rosettes are symbolic of 
the claw-like hands of the victim in death, and the red seeds 
suggest blood. 

On a day appointed the whole tribe assembles to witness 
the investiture. Now comes the greatest moment of a man’s 
life. Each brave warrior in turn runs up and down the 
village, waving- his spear and recounting his own deeds. of 
valour. The drum beats a tattoo, and the trumpets sound 
short, quick notes. As each man names a victim, a long 
drawn yell of response and appreciation comes frem thie 
audience, “‘ E-——e.”” An atmosphere of intense excitement 
is created, and, in the midst of it all, the boy sits on a throne 
of spears held by the brave men of the tribe. The head- 
dress that is to be presented to him is held by the father. 
The deed that won it is given in detail to the audience, and 
the father makes a movement to place the decoration on the 
lad’s head; but before he can do so, it is snatched from his 
hand by one of the braves. ‘‘ Is he worthy of such honour ? ” 
he demands of the audience, as he dashes to and fro. “ Is 
he worthy?” “A a,” they ask in reply, “Is he worthy?” 
The deed is again recited. The youth sits still ; he is worked 





up to the very highest pitch of anxiety and uncertainty lest 
the decoration should not be given to him after all; the 
value of the symbol increases with the delay until it seems 
the only thing in life worth having. Public emotion rises, 
too, as time and again the decoration is snatched away 
just as it is about to be bestowed. ‘‘ A——a! A——a! 
He is worthy,” the people at last cry. A moment of 
impressive silence follows, and the head-dress is placed in 
position. 

“You are now obliged to eat nothing but what we give 
you, until, by our permission, you can return to your ordinary 
life as a man of the tribe,” the elders say. 

For three days the youth eats nothing but the bananas 
which are given to him. Should he fail in this obligation 
he will pay the penalty, which is death when his failure is 
discovered, or the decay of his teeth if his disobedience is 
unnoticed. 

Although methods are employed to cause an irritation, 
he may not scratch his body for fear of skin disease, and he 
may not scratch his head lest he become bald. 

When he has satisfied the elders that the obligations 
have been faithfully observed, a purification ceremony is 
held to permit his entry into the tribe. 

The leaves of the croton (ornamental shrubs), edible 
plants of the bush, tough vines, and other foods are stewed 
in a clay pot. On the fourth day after the investiture, the 
youth is seated over the steam from the stew. He inhales 





SEATED ON A THRONE OF SPEARS THE CANDIDATE LISTENS TO THE STORY OF HOW HE WON THE DECORATION: 
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the properties of the various foods and thus inherits their 
qualities. A branch of croton leaves is dipped in the stew, 
and the liquid is sprinkled over his body and over the head- 
dress. 

Then in the presence of the tribe he is solemnly warned 
never to degrade the decoration. To him the elders, one 
after another, will say: ‘‘ This article represents a worthy 
action which won the approbation of your tribe. It is the 
symbol of your fitness for manhood. It is constructed 
from the blood and brains of your first victim, and, endowed 
with the virtues of the sacred gatherings and practices of 
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Thus the youth enters manhood, and becomes, for the 
first time, entitled to ask the hand of a woman in marriage, 
Subsequent acts of bravery may be rewarded by another 
head-dress, but it is not often that one hears of one man 
possessing more than one decoration. I knew of one man only, 
and he had three, but his record was one of exceptional valour, 
We see from this ceremony that in certain tribes no 
man can attain social status and the right to. marry without 
having committed homicide. 
‘Out in the depths of the jungle, isolated from the 
pleasures and comforts of civilisation, among conditions of 
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MOMENT OF A MAN’S LIFE IS WHEN 


THE PURIFICATION CEREMONY 
your tribe, it becomes an emblem which will entitle you 
to the respect of your fellows. While it is on your head 
you must never handle food; you must never indulge in 
foolish mirth nor conduct yourself in a manner incompatible 
with dignity. Remember that now you are a man of the 
tribe, you have done with the irresponsibility of youth ; 
henceforth by your actions you must set an example for 
others ; your future life, in fact, must be directed to influence 
the welfare of the tribe. Forget it not!”. 


THE DECORATION IS BEING FIXED IN POSITION. 
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CONCLUDES HIS INITIATION. 

indescribable hardship, a small body of British officers are 
devoting their lives to the task of demonstrating to the 
savages that their cultural welfare and institutions can be 
developed without the necessity of homicide, and it speaks 
volumes for their policy of sympathy, understanding and 
patience that thousands of British native subjects, who but 
yesterday were eating one another, are to-day absorbing the 
culture of civilisation without having been injured by the 
transition. 
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